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PUBLISHER’S APOLOGIA 


I'n introducing these letters to the public the 
publisher need offer little apology. Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee is one of the foremost nationalist 
leaders of India and at present the only personality 
who guides public opinion in Bengal. Thf letters, 
he addressed, as a Minister, to His Exceleec}' the 
Viceroy and to the Governor of Bengal ar zrmients 
of great national importance are self-eir_rm:Gry. 
In these Dr. Mookerjee has directed the searthiight 
on the actual working of the present rmnfrrjtion 
which has been characterised in DEn£ nrtmagr; 
as Dominion Status in action. Thmnr n~*rc.n a* 
different times the letters are reah~ hme rT tr hen ar,': 
‘reveal Dr. Mookerjee’s experienm m n TThtfiter 
one of the foremost Indian ?rr~hme Thev s't 
unique in the history of Incrah nhhhni rn-ryv'e is 
as much as • in them for the nm t -es ns r : i Ze 

Minister under the so-r?~=- n .nh,'' snif"’"" 

boldly challenges the imz h r - n? — arr 

still maintains over thenhnhhmmss v nrh 

exposes how Indian irnnrnr',n:"_~*' - 

great responsibilities hrm thhe ns" ^ hi-'- 

control State poEher n: mrmn - - ' ' 

interests of the 
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The issues raised in these letters are of more 
than provincial interest. They throw a flood of 
light on the real significance of the present political 
struggle in the country. At present India is passing 
through one of the darkest hours of crisis in her 
political history. We are all groping to find out a 
solution. The documents included ifi this booklet 
may clarify to some extent the Indian situation and 
help to remove the obstacles that stand in the way of 
the country’s freedom. 

Monojendra Nath Bhowmik 

Kusthia, Nadia, 

15th December, 1942. 



MOMENTOUS ISSUE 


. ■ {March 1, 1942) 

My dear Sir John. Herbert, 

As you will be leaving for Delhi this afternoon 
may I invite your attention to some important prob- 
lems vitally affecting our future at this critical 
juncture. I am doing so in tlie hope that you may 
have an opportunity of discussing the matters ^vith 
His Excellency the Viceroy and also His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

T yield to none in my anxiety to see that ^ve are 
not enveloped in a state of defeatism, but this does 
not mean that you or we can or should ignore the 
realities of the present grave situation. For nearly 
two hundred years tve have had nothing to do with 
the task of organising the military defence of India. 
The British Government and its chosen representa- 
tives took upon themselves the responsibility for 
protecting India from foreign aggression. India’s 
^reallh has been lavishly spent for this purpose. We 
have been kept unarmed and untrained. No Indian 
representative has had anything to do with the Mili- 
tary policy of India. Since the war broke out in 
1939, we were repeatedly told that India had to fight 
her war by defending the outer walls of this country, 
such as the Middle East or the Far East, specially 
Singapore. Recruitment of an Indian Home Army 
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Toi ihc defence g( India has not been accepted. 
Arrunlly hon^cxer when the crisis has come to-day, 
the onier walls ha\-e broken don^n and the British 
Prime Minister has deeiared ^sn'th unconcealed frank- 
ness that jn-aciically ire arc at tlic mercy of the 
enemy, and if ire survive 1942 , something may 
happen to save us in 1949 . 

The fart that everywhere in the Far East the 
■enemy is finally j3roi'ing superior to ourselves is a 
terrible blow to British jmestige. If ire could have 
resisted someirhere and beaten down the enemy, 
something might have been said to keep alive British 
prestige. Over and above this, the scorched earth 
theory, which is being applied in practice elsewhere 
is capable of most serious consecjuences in India. 
This means that if military resistance fails, important 
zones irill be destroyed by our efforts so that the 
enemy may not get any advantage whatsoever. .. Xhis^ 
was done in sotnc parts of Russia. But tliere the 
people did this themselves after a relentless fight 
under national command. 

' You should imjDress upon the Viceroy that even 
at this late hour there should be an immediate settle- 
ment between England and India so that Indians 
may spontaneously feel that it is really a people's 
irar. A strong representative national government 
with poiver to direct the defence policy of India in 
India’s paramount interest has to be set up imme- 
diately if we are to nrin the ivar. 
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It is only a Chinese Generalissimo iliai has ins- 
pired ihc Chinese people to fight the enemy to the 
last man. It is a Stalin and his compatriots— Russia’s 
chosen men— that have stirred Russia to unprece- 
dented bravery. It is a Churchill, your otvn man, 
that gives you die clarion call at the hour of crisis. 
Your constitution permits the people of your coun- 
try', acting through their representatives, to demand 
change of horses even in mid-stream. Prime 
Minister and Ministers whom the country docs not 
want are quietly got rid of in pursuance of genuine 
public demand. Here, on the other hand, real 
power is dn the hands of an irresponsible bureau- 
cracy whom we canot remove if we consider such 
removal to be imperative in our national interest. 

I have placed before you a number of times my 
proposal that'ive should be given the pouter to raise 
a Home Army for the defence of Bengal. People 
may join this army without being compelled to sign 
a bond that they are liable to be sent anywhere that 
the authorities may choose. You did not agi'ee that 
this condition could be waived. Whatever may have 
been the argument in favour of this condition in the 
past, to-day when a gi'ave danger has almost reached 
our door and your resources are hopelessly limited, 
there can be no reason why we should not be allowed 
to raise our Home Army for the defence of our 
own motherland. Australia has done so and the 
stirring words of the Australian Prime Minister 
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present a wide dijfference from the policy pursued 
in India. I am sure that if the British authorities 
make this little gesture even at ' this late hour, this 
will capture the imagination of the people in an 
effective manner. The argument which is used by 
every educated Indian to-day is that we wish to 
defend our country but we can neither raise our own 
army nor have the necessary arms and ammunitions. 

Your objection to raise a Home Army for 
Bengal even at a critical time like the present, is that 
this is entirely against the Indian Army Policy. My 
reply is that to-day that policy must be determined 
first and foremost in the interests of India. If it 
is necessary for the defence of Bengal or India that 
the Bengal Home Army may have to be sent out of 
Bengal, that will be done. But that will be done in 
a clear-cut co-ordinated manner, not by expanding' 
in an unreasonable measure the theory of India de- 
fending the outer walls of the country at the Vacfifice ^ 
of threatened areas in Bengal or other parts of India. 
We want that Bengal should be defended to-day by 
Bengalee soldiers to as large an extent as possible, 
supplemented by other Indian soliders, if necessary, 
and only as a last step, by non-Indian soldiers. Your 
next objection is that sufficient arms and ammuni- 
tions are not available. I shall not waste your time 
by asking whose fault it is that there is no larger pro- 
duction of equipments for India's use to-day, but 
I shall say this that we shall arrange for increased 
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production to tlic best of our al)ility and sliall give 
ti-aining; to our Ilonu; Army with such limited arms 
as may be available to day. Here again, piay recall 
lo your miml the .stirring appeal made by Madame 
Chiang Kai Shek and aho tlte .Ausiraliati Pritne 
Minister. China’s supply of arms and amnumitiojis 
u*as extremely limited an<l the lady dedaied with 
commendable pride that when the Chinese pt'ople 
started lighting japan, they had noihitig but their 
hands, their llesh and their blood. ’The Australiati 
Prime Minister said that they ha<l also snlfered from 
lack of arms and when they siartetl reorganising their 
Home Army, they had to use hroom-siirks at one 
.stage of the training. Stieh objections as you have 
raised are indeed of no value at this criiirnl hour. 
Difliculties there arc uudmd)tedly. I shall tint even 
ask who has been responsible for India's helplessjiess, 
provided tre really go ahead tciih a new policy. 
Dinicnliics must be faced and snrmonnied boldly, if 
wc arc to survive this crisis. The real obstacle will 
be want of trust. Arc you jjrcparcd to trust us even 
to-day ? The verdict of history will he against you if 
you deny us the elementary right of raising onr Army 
according to onr needs. Either, yon say that yon will 
protect us and military defence of an adequate 
measure will be available at the required time— this 
answer may be humiliating lo the national sentiment 
of India who asks for the exercise of the right of self- 
defence; but even then an a.ssurancc of this character 
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Vill have considerable practical importance. Or 
if you cannot give us the assurance that India 
will be saved, why should there be a hesitation 
on your part in allowing the people of the land to 
defend themselves in such manner, as they consider 
best even at this last hour ? Let India’s interests be 
the supreme factor to-day and let Indians themselves 
decide how best to tackle the gi'aye peril into which 
you have thrown us. 

You will ask how will such an army save Bengal 
from air attacks at this eleventh hour. If we can 
strengthen our own Air Force, a fight may be given. 
But is it not quite possible that Japan may some day 
in near future land in Bengal and if that happens, 
we may have to face the brutal realities of a guerilla 
warfare ? How ai'e Tve prepared to resist this menace ? 
The Japs may spread themselves in different parts of 
the province. What forces are there to combat 
such an aggression ? Then again there is the ques- 
tion of maintenance of internal security. It is only 
with the help of disciplined forces, mainly consisting 
of the people of the land, which may not even be 
fully armed at the beginning, that we can hope to 
rouse the true spirit of courage and fearlessness in 
the minds of the people at large. My idea is that 
every district, sub-division and thana should have 
its own Home Army under the unified control of a 
Government department. This will not act as a 
watertight section but in full co-operation with the 
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civil authorities. It -^vill be die people’s army for 
saving their hearth and home from the impending 
attack of the enemy and from internal chaos. 

I do not minimise civil defence activities. They 
are essential. But if you concentrate mainly on 
them, you automatically encourage the outlook of a 
defeatist. After all it is only passive resistance. The 
disposal of the dead and debris is of importance for 
saving the places ivhich may be attacked. But civil 
defence and military defence must be fully co-ordi- 
nated and in both spheres they must represent the 
people’s best efforts controlled by the representatives 
of the people themselves. We as Ministers are com- 
pletely in the dark regarding the Military Policy in 
our part of the country. Immediate co-ordination 
between civil and military policy is essential and this 
must be done ^vith the full co-operation of the 
people’s representatives. 

There will be many objections, as I have said 
before, from routine standpoint. But my appeal to 
you and through you to the Viceroy is that you must 
be bold enough to-day to discard red-tape and rusty 
bureaucratic notions of administration. As I have 
told you repeatedly, there are many Indians who do 
not like that British administration should be per- 
petuated in India. But there is no sensible well- 
wisher of India who desires that India should start on 
a fresh career of foreign subjugation under Japan: 
We have almost reached the end of our journey so 
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far as our relationship with England is concerned. 
What is required now is.a broad statesmanship based 
on a full recognition of the fact that India must in 
future be controlled by Indians themselves. With 
tact and courage on both sides we shall remain as 
friends for all times to come. But you have to play 
the game and win back our confidence. Not a day 
should be lost in retracing the wong steps taken in 
the past. I would ask you most earnestly, as one who 
desires that Bengal and India should be saved from 
foreign aggi'ession, that you may come back from 
Delhi with a definite message that will rouse the 
spontaneous enthusiasm of the people of this pro- 
vince; You should on your retuim address the Legis- 
lature and announce that the provisions of the Army 
Act will be held in abeyance aild Bengal will be 
given the right to raise a special Home Army of at 
least two lacs of people for the defence of Bengal. 
Other schemes for strengthening the Air -Fdrce and 
for providing an increased production of arms and 
ammunitions will also be taken in hand immediately. 

A Provincial Committee of National Defence consist- 
ing of representatives of civil and military au Aorities 
will be set updn Bengal. Old political differences 
will be kept in the background and the co-operation 
of all those who are' in favour of fighting the enemy 
will be readily sought for. I have not the least 
doubt that such an announcement will be hailed with 
great earnestness throughout the province and we 
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shall usher in a ne'^v spirit that will face the enemy 
dauntlessly, no matter how strong and ruthless he 
may be. Along with this if the larger political settle- 
ment is also reached, Britain will not only make a 
new history in India during the period of war, but 
also will stabilise the cause of democracy and free- 
dom throughout tlie world. 

I do not know if the Commander-in-Chief pro- 
poses to visit Calcutta but I hope you will please 
show my letter both to him and to His Excellency the 
Viceroy. 

6 

Yours sincerely, 

Syama Prasad Mookerjee. 


His Excellency Sir John Herbert, g.c.i.e.. 
Governor of Bengal. 



A WARNING VOICE 

{July 26, 1942) 

Dear Sir John, 

I have been thinking over the questions which 
ive discussed at some length at the last Cabinet Meet- 
ing, specially arising out of the threatened Congress 
movement. It is of utmost importance that there 
should be. complete understanding between you as 
Governor and your colleagues during the present 
critical period. I am addressing this letter to you to- 
day entirely on my own behalf, but I propose to 
send copies of my letter to my other colleagues and 
specially show it to the Chief Minister after his 
arrival in Delhi. 

You will recall that the present Cabient con- 
sists of representatives of different groups in ' the 
Legislature which did not exactly see eye to eye 
with each other on many vital political questions. 
The parties however joined together under the 
leadership of the present Chief Minister and decided 
to give him their support in the formation of the 
ndT^v Cabinet on a general understanding that the 
new Ministry would work for the maintenance of 
communal harmony based on a policy of just admi- 
nistration affecting all communities and also lend its 
whole-hearted support for the purpose of winning 
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the war. Wc all felt that the salvation of India lay 
not in emphasising onr mutual clifTcrenccs but in 
minimising them as far as possible during the present 
emergency and in concentrating on these vital issues 
which equally affected all communities, specially 
realising the need for the maintenance of internal 
security and the strengthening of war efforts in an 
effective manner. For carrying out (his policy it xvas 
essential that even -^vithin the frame^s"ork of the 
present Constitution, responsible Ministers must 
have wide po^vers to act for the good of the province, 
unhampered by interfering or obstructive activities 
of the Governor and the permanent officials 
concerned. ^Ve on our part have been able to 
demonstrate that Hindu and Moslem respresenta* 
tives can work together in a spirit of common 
understanding, in spite of gi'ave provocations coming 
from within and without. 

It is an open secret that the Hindu and Moslem 
combination in Bengal under- Mr. Fazlul Huq’s 
leadership was not ^velcomed by a section of perma- 
nent officials. It is not possible for me to say defi- 
nitely how far this was due to a dislike of the present 
combination itself ’^vhich included persons, specially 
amongst Hindus, ^vho in the past expressed tlreir 
opposition to many administrative acts. It might 
have been due also to an inordinate attachment 
which persons in high quarters have for the Muslim 
League, which has been definitely weaknened by the 
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formation of the nexv Ministry by Mr. Faziul Huq. 
^Ve aie often told that India’s future political ad- 
vancement was being" retarded because of the failure 
of leaders of Hindus and Moslems to work together 
in the sphere of State Administration. For the first 
time in the history of British India, whatever demo- 
cratic constitution has been handed over to us, in 
spite of its manifold defects, was sought to be worked 
in Bengal by Hindu and Moslem representatives 
■^vho "wuelded considerable influence over their owm 
community. The success of this experiment naturally 
would give a lie direct to the plea of communal dis- 
haiTnony standing in die way of India’s political ad- 
vancement. It would be therefore to the interest of 
diehard officials to see that this experiment proved a 
failure. 

To speak frankly, your own attitude towards the 
Ministry has been far from satisfactory from the very 
beginning. I shall not recall here the hesitatibii 
that you had shoivn to call’ upon Mr. Faziul Huq to 
form a new Cabinet after the last Ministry had re- 
signed early in December. I shall not discuss how 
Calcutta and indeed the whole of Bengal were thick 
with rumours that Sir Nazimuddin, although he was, 
in a minority, had received some sort of assurance 
from high quarters, that he and not Mr. Faziul Huq 
would be asked to form the new Cabinet. Keeping 
these incidents in the background, let me record here 
my keen sense of disappointment^ and surprise that 
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during die last seven mondis you should have con- 
standy harped on die need for a setdement ividi die 
INIuslim League at any cost. A division among the 
Hindus by reason of the Congress refusal to accept 
office did not 1^01*17 you so much. The activities of 
some organisations mainly composed - of Hindus, 
leading, according to the police reports, to iveakening 
of Governmental authority, justified strong measures 
against them. But though the Muslim League for 
seven mondis can'ied on a relentless and vituperative 
campaign against the Ministry and specially the 
Chief Minister, thus ■weakening the forces of la'w 
and order and rousing communal passions, you all 
along characterised them either as constitutional 
agitation by the Opposition or mere attacks on 
Ministers individually ivliich did not affect Govern- 
ment as such. Far from encouraging Mr. Fazlul 
Huq and his colleagues to go ahead -^vith full spe,ed 
you deemed it necessary to advocate the cause of the 
Muslim League in season and out of season. This 
special pleading for the League -^vhich in fact made 
us look upon you at times not as an impartial cons- 
titutional head of the province but as a loyal and dis- 
tinguished ■whip of the Muslim League party itself, 
was* indeed a mystery to all of us. You knew it 
, perfectly well that we were not opposed to any party 
coming into the Ministry, and thus to form a com- 
plete National Cabinet but obviously that could not 
be done by sacrificing the honour and prestige of the 
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Chief iVfinistcr or breaking the unity of the Progres- 
sive Coalition Party. The contention of die Muslim 
League Party rras that it could never come to the 
Cabinet so long as Mr, Fazlul Huq remained Chief 
Minister, My opposition to this proposal teas not 
merely actuated by a sense of loyalty to my leader, 
but I honestly felt tliat this demand, if met, iroiild 
virtually mean the up-rooting of the fundatnicntal 
principle on tvhich the present Progi'cssit'c Coalition 
Party was based. Mi'. Fazlul Huq teas attempted to 
be made a victim of sordid personal animosity. 
During the last seven months lie was branded Iiy liiv 
ex-colleagucs and ex-supporters as a traitor to Islam 
and a betrayer of the Moslem cause because lie had 
joined tvith us, Hindus, in sliaring the responsibility 
of office. We are now told that Sir Nazirnuddin and 
his friends have no objection to work tvith us ns 
representatives of the Hindu communhy, but Mr. 
Fazlul Huq must go. I liave never been ahU* u> 
make you realise that there is no justifuaijon for this 
demand unless it was for holding up .Mr, Fazhd 1 In<| 
before the Moslem community as one who was made 
to suffer for his alleged lapses—nlihougli the same 
critics were prepared to <Io in Jttly, F* 1“ exactly vdiat 
Mr. Fazlul Huq had the foresight ami c*>magc to do 
’ in December, Hill. 

While you had shown this inordinate anxiety to 
re-establish Muslim League in its position of sapre- 
maev, if necessarv by sending away, as vini U'cd to 
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say, Mr. Fazlul Huq “in a blaze of glory”, you show- 
ed no anxiety whatsoever to accede to our request 
for consolidating nationalist opinion, specially unit- 
ing the Hindu community. In various matters, such 
as release of political prisoners or a change in the 
policy of arrests and detention, or the Home Guard 
scheme as finally prepared by the Chief Minister, we 
had made proposals which, in our opinion, would 
have secured spontaneous co-operation from large 
sections of the people of Bengal, Hindus and 
Moslems, fully .consistent with the security of the 
province, and they met with nothing but continued 
obstruction from you stage after stage. 

• The pity of it is that you have allowed yourself to- 
be guided in vital matters concerning the xi^ts and 
liberties of the people by the advice of one section 
of permanent officials and not by your constitutional 
advisers. Section 52 of the Government or India Act 


which clothes you with special responsibility, is 
capable of a very wide interpretation especially dur- 


ing the period of the War. Yon have allov/ed to 
function in this province a gcrremiGent within a 
government, where real power has been -^yielded bv 
men who have very little responsihilit;/ in czrrnnz 
on the constitutional Government of the prosinte 
with the willing support of die people. TMs - 
serious charge. But it is jnst as wdl that yon shcdd 
know that, whether consa^rndyor nneonscionar:- 
have' created fhis deep fmmeision in the 
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I 5itr ixjw iifa !fi tiu’ •ii?t!,t!inn (hai may be 
tS(.tu>': in ih( pu*un<r:{ta u still of nny widespread 
tni>\i:nini l.ittttrhftj fjv the C.ompes'^, Ati%l>t)tfy, 
‘t.l’o aitiim: rht U'.tj, plans to stir np jiin-'S fccliiyqs, 
is ntbura lit ittittmil (iiAitnbantes of inscc lit i(y, must 
In- It St u,! h) :m) (‘HUt imiKiu ih:u may fmuiion for 
the limt briu' 4 . bat mete tej>ressiofi iv no icmcdy 
vJstn the piotjuaeiN of the movemcm avsci! and 
fualc people belief c that they too want to resist the 
itnpetulint; aU.K-Us of the enemy, not as a slave 
oiuauy hut .!>< a flee one; but the Ruling Aiuhoriiy 
is {leiernttncfl not to tiansfer real power to the 
thihhen of the soil As I had told you already, I 
genuinely believe that Japanese aggression must be 
icsisied by us in our own interest. Japan docs not 
intend to come to India td give us freedom. Indeed 
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or Germany as a menace to the cause of human 
liberty including that of India? Your call to the 
people of Bengal as tlie representative of the British 
Crown should be directed to eveiy son and daughter 
of the province, irrespective of his or her present or 
past political activities. I feel definitely convinced 
that even at this late hour we can ci*eate a People’s 
War Front ivhich would include ivithin its sphere 
everyone vdio is prepared to put up a stubborn fight 
against impending aggi'ession of the enemy. There 
is no difficulty about those whose past political views 
do not create any doubt in your mind. But many 
of your permanent officers, and I believe you also, 
influenced as you are by their opinion, very often 
tremble at the thought of accepting the co-operation 
of patriotic Bengalees who, to put it even at its worst, 
were hitlierto the enemies of British policy in India. 
Here you have to rise to the full height of your states- 
manship if you can hope to discharge truly the great ^ 
responsibility of your office. If I ■were to deal with 
them in my own way, I would immediately establish 
personal contact Avith all of them and offer them a 
Avilling hand of co-operation. I shall say that the 
ideal for which they fought so long has been 
achieved. It is recognised today by Britain and her 
representatives in- India that so, far as Britain and 
India go, India’s right of independence is acknow- 
ledged. Therefore, there is no further quarrel bet- 
Aveen them and us as regards our past relationship. 
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As regards the present and the future, the main pro- 
blem is to beat the enemy out of our country. If the 
enemy wins, then the freedom that is to come to us 
after the war will not be achieved. 

If there is agTeement on this fundamental point, 
I shall then sit down with them and without asking 
for any written undertaking from any of them, I 
would give them my help and co-operation in draw- 
ing out a comprehensive programme of work, e.g., 
the place they will work in, the .nature of their acti- 
vities, how they will address people, what will be 
their relationship with the officials, etc. Each of these 
topics will be frankly discussed and an understand- 
ing reached. After they have regained their liberty, 
if reports reach us that they have betrayed the cause, 
and that they are acting in a manner which will be of 
help to the enemy, it will then be the duty and the 
responsibility of the Ministry to restrict their move- 
ments and to face the province boldly with the policy 
which the Ministry will then have to pursue. From 
my discussions with some of the important Police 
officials in Calcutta on Friday, especially from the 
viewpoint expressed by Mr. Ray of the Special 
Branch, I could see that they were still obsessed 
by the idea that .these youngmen, in view of their 
past conduct, were not to be trusted at all. He re- 
ferred to secret reports gathered by him regarding 
the activities of some of the affected people. But I 
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could see at once that the entire method of afjp’^oach 
had been a wrong one. ; 

Trust i\dll beget trust. There’ have- 
occasions in history when parties fighting wit^ 
other had joined together for a common cause. 
What about Russia ? Who could have dreanj^ 
Russia and England would stand solidly together 
for beating a common enemy? Are represent^*^^''^cs 
of the two countries today discussing theirj 
differences or questioning each other's sincerity 
relation to theii^rpast activities? That shoulcf 
be the relative attitude betxveen England and fiidia 
to-day. We in Bengal cannot settle the tanglf 
the whole of India, but under your- leadershi]^ 
can start this experiment immediately in BeP§i^^» 
and I feel sure of the tremendous response thaP 
are bound to receive. If there are permaP^^^ 
officials who conscientiously feel that they are un^^ 
to carry forward this new policy, they should sf^^ ^ 
this country and theirs much better if they . 

their pension and went back to England. Afterf^^^^ 
it should not be forgotten that we stand very 
to a devastating war which has already done ha|^®^ 
in several countries which were previously un^’^ 
British occupation. May I ask where are tH®^^ 
high permanent British officials who were 
trustees and guardians of the local inhabitants 
those lands ? Many of them have quietly or l)^^' 
riedly left those countries but people belongl”& 
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to the land are still suffering misery at the hands of 
the enemy. Today you have no right to keep behind 
die prison-bars or under restriction any Bengalee 
who offers the hand of co-operation to sciwe his pro- 
vince at this time of national peril. The machinery 
to watch their movements will be there, and if 
after testing each case, it appears to responsible 
Ministers, and not to antiquated officials, that there 

I 

are betrayers among the persons whom we want to 
trust, they will be dealt ' with severely by the 
Ministers themselves without hesitation. 

The proposed Congi'ess movement has to be 
examined from a neis^ angle of vision on the present 
occasion. In the past a similar movement affected 
only die relationship between the ruler? and the 
ruled. Today, die movement will assume tremen- 
dous importance in view of the fact that the enemy 
is standing near the gate. The detaiJed programme 
of the movement has not been discolsed yet. The 
announcement made by the Worklnz Committee 
that the British is being asked to withdrav.*, follov.-- 
ed by further explanations that such v.'ithdrav.-ai 
will not interfere with the Bridfh or Allied itodd- 
remaining in India and fightiegtht enemv. di-riose? 
considerable loose thinkfnsr. Thf Briiisi: '.vir* 

No constituted Govemmer: m derermf::-:-': h'- 
British by agreement icih or 

ivhom power will be izoAi ever at ’ 

withdrawal. In zzzz '* -h-' ' 
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people sit round the table and forrh provisional 
Governments. The British troops continue to remain 
in power. And things go on merrily. If the Indian 
problem had been such an easy one, India would 
have attained freedom long ago. If the British 
withdraws today in implicit obedience to the 
demand of the Congress, neither the provinces nor 
the Centre can set up generally acceptable Govern- 
ments but chaos and civil -war will ensue almost 
immediately. The Hurs may take over charge of 
certain territories, and other organized elements 
may also take their chance. The British troops 
under Military command would also natui'ally like 
to take advantage of the situation and may establish 
military rule over the entire country. The ivhole 
scheme, unless it is further explained, is capable of 
such preposterous developments that people with 
ordinary intelligence are not likely to think 
much of it. 

But it will be a colossal mistake tb suppose that 
people would care to scrutinise the scheme in all its 
details or in a spirit of scientific detachment. The 
movement vdll at once stand as a symbol for India’s 
attempt to attain self-government. And that is how 
the Congress is bound to appeal to the imagination 
and the patriotic impulse of Indians. Tlic general 
issue before the country will be somewhat as follows:. 
Here is a trar irhich we want to support. But we 
would like to support it not as slaves but as free men. 
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The Allied powers say lliey -want to crush the 
possible domination o£ the ivorld by brute force, 
but -^vhen it comes to a question of giving real power 
to India, alb sorts of obstacles are raised and India 
continues to be a dependent country. If that is the 
situation, and if England refuses to settle tvith India, 
it proves that this war, whatever may be the result, 
Avill not alter the fate of India. It is, therefore, 
necessary that India should in a non-violent spirit 
record her protest against the manner in which her 
just claims are being treated by the rulers, who pay 
lip sympathy to the cause of world freedom and 
progress. 

Such •^vill be the line of argument. 

The question is how to combat this movement 
in Bengal ? The administration of the province 
should be carried on in such a manner that in spite 
of the best efforts of the Congress, this movement 
vdll fail to take root in the province. It should be 
possible for us, specially responsible Ministers, to 
be able to tell the public that the freedom for which 
the Congress has started the movement, already 
belongs to the representatives of the people. In 
,some spheres, it might be limited during the emer- 
gency. Indians have to trust the British not for the 
sake of Britain, not for any advantage that the 
British might gain, but for the maintenance of the 
defence and freedom of the province itself. You as 
Governor will function as the constitutional head 
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iitr fNniAN* yvnunci.i: 


f>f Ou: |•}Ovinf'c ;iih} xdll ht* gtiirlcd cnlirdy on the 
ntivicc of yotir Mini'irtrrs, Pcnnancnf ofi'idals must 
tjr fU.'Klc to fed that MinKtens linvc both ])owcr 
4iul ifApr)n‘,ibili£y. aijfl that they ran never approach 
you over the heatl t/f the Mi/jhters, or by tray of 
appeal lioin their tlcri's.ions. 'I'he policy to be 
pusNtu'i! by tile Mtnisrct.> tvill be related, on tlie 
one hand, to the genuine economic and political 
liyhtt of the people, and on die other hand, to the 
paiannitsnt necils <»f tlefejice af'ainst the enemy’s 
aitaek. Only by a tmnsfer of power to Indians that 
ytm (an hope to vin the active and willing support 
of tin: people of Ikmgal. 

We shall iiave to examine immediately the 
spec ial sj)!u:res of activity and classes of people who 
may he liable to be inflnenccd by a mass ino\'cment 
and see bou’ far their just grievances can be properly 
adjusted. I would proceed somewhat in the 
following manner:— 

I. Middlrclass Hindus—’ They form the back* 
bone of every political struggle. It is no use trying 
to crush their spirit or throw tlicm into prison cells. 

If tlicrc arc amongst them, or amongst any other 
class, people who have any contact, direct or indirect, 
with the enemy, they shall be dealt with severely by 
a rc.sponsiblc ^^inistcr after proper enquiry. The 
number of such leaders must be small. The bulk 
that follotvs diem are often carried away by their 
jjatriotic zeal. They must at once be imbued 
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'with the passionate idea that India's freedom is 
India’s birth-right, and Japan which is coming to 
■occupy India, must be resisted at any cost. They 
must be given proper occupation and scope for 
serving their country. I would immediately adopt 
a scheme of militarisation under proper military 
control. I have repeatedly asked you to obtain 
permission to raise at least one lakh of Bengalee 
soldiers for the defence of Bengal. You have raised 
three objections every time whenyl have approached 
you on this question, and to my mind none of these 
objections can stand a moment’s scrutiny. You 
have said Bengal cannot have her own army. That 
may be the present regulation. That regulation is 
man’s creation and man can undo it. If one way 
to settle our problem is to allow us to raise an army 
of our own under proper control and discipline, no 
one has a right to object to this proposal. Secondly, 
you have said there are no arms and amunitions. 
We are not going to tolerate this excuse for ever and 
for good. Arms and amunitions must be manu- 
factured by us or imported into India from other 
countries. Every one may not be given arms 
immediately, but a beginning must be made with 
the least delay. Thirdly, you have said that there 
are no trainers. Trainers have to be brought from 
other parts of India or of the Empire, if necessary. 
All these objections must be surmounted and a 
failure to do .so affords a legitimate ground for a 
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moment such as the Congress proposes to start. My 
country is in danger, I icant my countrymen to 
take up arms for the defence of my motherland. I 
realise that this lia.s to be done for the present with 
British co-operation. I welcome such co-operation^ 
but why should there be delay in satisfying this 
legitimate desire of the people of this country? 
That the last Bengal Battalion failed is no answer. 
AVe shall noir raise our army under different auspices 
altogether. Would you ha^'c liked your onm 
country to be defended by people belonging to other 
countries and you be treated tvith a similar excuse by 
your rulers such as we are accustomed to hear from 
you ? The real obstacle is distrust. Are you pre- 
pared to trust Indians and Bengalees with arms ? 
There should be no difficulty on this point either, if 
you say that you have no desire to remain here after 
the ivar. AA^hen you rvithdraiv, this army ■will be 
handed over to the netv National Gvoernment that 
is to come in futm'e as a result of the Indo-British 
settlement. 

There is one point regarding the pay of Indian 
Sepoys and non-Indian soldiers and others in higher 
ranks. AATy do you maintain discrimination of 
pay ? I believe an Indian gets Rs. 16/- p.m. and a 
non-Indian soldier receives Rs. 90/- p.m. So also 
is the case in higher ranks. These are factors vffiich 
breed discontent which no argument can answer. 
The Bengul army that will be formed should consist 
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o£ an equal number of Hindus and Moslems, subject 
to qualifications. I think if ‘W’e commence recruit- 
ment xvithin one '^veek and give a call to the people 
properly, rve shall not only get immediate response 
but also take away a considerable portion of the 
support that the Congi*ess may hope to get out of 
its movement. 

2. I have already explained lio^v I ^vould deal 
■\snth those persons "who are now detained or 
restricted for political activities. 

3. I would re-examine the principles behind 

• ___ 

the denial policy. To my mind it has been a hasty 
and ill-thought of scheme which has greatly 
exasperated iliousands of individuals belonging to 
both communities. Mere compensation in the shape 
of money does not meet the situation. Why should 
you follow the denial policy in the way in ^yhich it 
has been done ? Just imagine for a moment ^vhat 
are its implications. It breathes an atmosphere of 
defeatism. We do not know when the Japanese 
propose to invade Bengal, but we take it that they 
will meet with a tremendous resistance here. That 
resistance -will be mainly offered not by a policy of 
non-co-operation '^vhich is the basis of the denial 
scheme, but by a vigorous and aggressive offensive 
lodged by the Allied forces. Long before that 
happens, people are deprived of their boats, 
carriages, bycycles, etc. They are not only put to 
tremendous personal inconvenience, but there is 
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serious dislocation of trade and business. As I said 
the other day, unnecesarily we have deprived ten 
thousand persons in one district alone of their 
bicycles. . Are they entertaining feelings of friend- 
ship towards us ? A revision of the denial policy in 
consultation with the Military authorities is essential 
so as to minimise the widespread discontent that 
prevails in all parts of the province. Let registra- 
tion and a scheme of effective control be completed 
which we can give effect to if emergency 
requires it. 

4. The evacuation policy also needs consider- 
able adjustment. There have been occasions when 
at Military request evacuation was ordered and then 
later on the Military authorities changed their 
minds. As you have yourself said a number of 
times, it should be possible for Government to draw 
up an elaborate schme for resettlement of evacuees 
at Government expense, and this should be attended 
to immediately. 

Government of India should also be asked to 
agree to the principle of payment of compensation 
to the evacuees when they will re-settle on their 
former lands and houses. There are bitter 
complaints against some local officers with regard 
to the method and manner of distribution of 
compensation. The remedy lies not in arresting the 
people who agitate but in removing the grievances 
themselves. 
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5. Control of prices and supply of essential 
foodstuff and do/./;— This mailer is assuming a 
serious turn and will afford a good gi'ound for 
spreading Congress propaganda. The Government 
of India must realise that in the mailer of transport- 
priorities, supply of foodstuff is of as much 
importance as that of commodities required for 
Military operations. Mere apointment of a few 
officers ^vill not solve the problem. Price control, 
unless it is closely related to supply, -vvill be ^vorse 
than useless. 

6. Along with price control ■^ve must take a 
long view of the possibility of increasing Bengal's 
production of essential commodities for her own 
consumption. The Agricultural and Industrial 
Department should make a special survey of . this 
aspect of the problem before it becomes more 
acute. 

7. Labour Problem— 'This is another sphere 
where attack may be launched. Just gi'ievances of 
the labourers must be boldly and sympathetically 
looked into. We must establish personal contacts 
with all sections of labour leaders, and there must 
be an agreement as regards the general policy to be 
pursued by them. If that policy is not observed in 
practice by the labour leaders, we must not hesitate 
to take steps against them after due enquiry. But 
our first atempt should be to work out a scheme for 
mutual co-operation and goodwill. 
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8. Possible economic distress must be guarded 
against. One such problem relates to jute. It 
appears, roughly speaking, that even if the jute mills 
are allowed to produce goods and keep stock at their 
present rate, the agriculturists and the middlemen 
’ivill have in hand nearly 15 to 20 lakhs of bales of 
jute on account of the worsening of export condi- 
tions. This might result in a serious economic 
depression affecting lakhs of poor agriculturists, who 
are to-day already burdened with distress on account 
of the denial policy and the evacuation schemes. We 
did not reduce jute production below eight annas 
per acre at the suggestion of the Government of 
India, and it is imperative that they should now 
take financial responsibility for purchasing the 
surplus jute and keeping it in stock for the next 
year. This mater has to be taken up ^vith the 
Government of India as soon as possible. 

9. In the past political movements mainly 
attracted the Hindus. On this occasion it is quite 
possible that in view of the discontent prevailing 
among the Moslem masses due to the denial policy, 
evacuation schemes and a possible jute crisis, ‘ the 
situation may further worsen and act as a stimulant 
to Moslem masses to join hands with any movement 
that throws the blame on the shoulders of 
Government, 

10. Attitude' towards the opponents of 
Government, particularly the Muslim League. 
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Once we succeed in defining our provincial policy on 
a broad and national basis as outlined above, we 
shall' be in a better position to ask for the co-opera- 
tion of all sections of the public. If that co-opera- 
tion is not forthcoming, while we shall be reiady to 
receive constructive suggestions from every quarter, 
we must not hesitate to fight any organization that 
merely intends to stir up communal or political 
passions. We may appoint a few special officers 
whose duty will be to receive information about local 
grievances, communal or otherwise, and Govern- 
ment will see that every such grievance is promptly 
dealt with. But during the war any attempt to 
spread discontent must be effectively resisted. .We 
can do so, not by mere repression of individuals or 
organizations. That will not win public support in 
favour of Government. Our declared policy must 
be such as'will convince the people that the fullest 
measure of Provincial Autonomy, subject to a well- 
co-ordinated Central Policy, relating to defence and 
other measures, is being actually enjoyed by respon- 
sible Ministers, and that both the Governor and the 
permanent officials are loyally respecting this new 
convention. That declaration of general policy 
must be followed by actual deeds which will show 
the people that their rights and liberties are being 
protected, and that their economic and other 
interests are not being subordinated to considera- 
tions opposed to the welfare of India or of Bengal. 
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Along with this, if there is an ad hoc machinery set 
up, as proposed, to enquire into and remedy griev- 
ances promptly and effectively, public confidence 
will be restored and ' spontaneous co-operation in 
respect of war efforts obtained. Subject to these 
steps being taken, we must suppress all attempts to 
spread communal or racial hatred or to rouse mass 
passions otherwise. 

1 1 . Military Policy —'This is a sealed hox to us 
and it places us in a most embarrassing situation. 
We do not wish to know details, for these are 
Military secrets. But we must be consulted on 
general questions of policy. One important view- 
point I desire you to convey to the proper quarters 
is, that we shall never win this war by merely trying 
to defend ourselves. There must be direct and bold 
attacks, based on a well-co-ordinated offensive policy, 
otherwise the enemy will never be beaten. It was 
indeed amazing that when enemy planes came to 
Bengal and bombed Chittagong, there was no at- 
tempt to chase them away from the frontiers of India. 
It was well-known that enemy planes were flying 
over large tracts of land in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, but hardly any attack was launched on them. 
The effect of this policy is disastrous on public 
morale. After the fall of Singapore, Malaya and 
Burma, it is generally felt that there is no desire to 
put up a real and stubborn fight and Bengal may 
suffer the same fate as Burma had done. Public 
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morale will revive automatically only w’iih some 
great Allied victories. In any case if the news of an 
air-raid by the enemy leading to loss of lives and 
property is immediately followed by a stirring re- 
port of our own counter-attack on the enemy planes, 
resulting in their losses, public confidence becomes 
immediately restored. Tlie truth is, the present war 
cannot be fought to a finisli by an army, howevei, 
well-paid and well-equipped, unless the army is 
imbued with a religious fervour so that it will rather 
face death than retreat or surrender an inch of the 
sacred land that it is called upon to defend. That 
feeling of sacredness is attached to one’s own mother- 
land and comes spontaneously, not from a hired or 
merely paid ai-my, but from an army that consists of 
the children of the soil. The new strategy of 
glorious reti'eats has always the chance of over-shoot- 
ing its mark. We rather prefer to hear more of 
Russian Suicide Squads that must stagger any enemy, 
hotvever poiverful. When they assemble on the 
fighting ground, the heroic soldiers of China and 
Russia feel every moment of their lives that they are 
standing on a free land that has belonged to them 
for generations past, hallowed by sacred memories; 
they spontaneously feel roused and determined to 
■shed the last drop of their blood and to defy death, 
rather than to allow the enemy to win. It is for this 
reason that I ask you with all the emphasis at my 
command that you should take immediate steps for 

3 
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raising a Bengalee army in land, sea and air and ask 
■ them to defend their own freedom. 

I hope you will appreciate the spirit idiich has 
prompted me to write this letter to you. No one 
knows what the future has in store for us. As one of 
your Ministers, I am willing to offer you my whole- 
hearted co-operation and serve my province and 
country at this hour of crisis. The conditions which 
I have mentioned above are of a general character. 
They are mentioned not for creating any obstacle. 
They indicate to you, who are after all a foreigiier, 
how an Indian would like to co-operate ^vith you in 
the service of his country that is threatened ivith 
imminent danger. They indicate hoiv the present 
constitution is a hindrance to the development of 
those vital forces without ivhich the present war 
cannot be ^ivon. Their acceptance will not require 
any Parliamentary statute. What is needed is a 
broad statesmanship ivhich should permit both the ^ 
Viceroy and yourself to establish healthy conven- > 
tions and to hand over complete poAver to the Bengal 
Ministry with you as the constitutional head to deal 
with the vital problems I have mentioned. In 
matters of defence the power -will obviously be of a 
limited character. On the answer that you 'will give 
to this letter will not only depend die sincerity of 
die declarations that you and the Viceroy have made 
•.from time to time, but also the future ivclfare of niy 
province. ' I shall only conclude by saying tliat what 
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I have asked for is nothing but power for the chosen 
representatives of the jacoplc to be shared with you 
during the \Var, a power which you can part trilh, 
only if you have genuinely made up your mind that 
this war is really a war of conflicting ideologies 
between brute force and domininntion on iltc one 
hand and human progress and liberty on ilie other, 
and that vou stand solidlv in favour of the latter. 

i * 

Yours sincerely. 

Syama Prasad Mookerjee. 

His Excellency Sir John Heruert. g.c.i.e., 
Governor of Bengal. 



AN APPEAL TO THE VICEROY 

{August 12, 1942) 

Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

May I take the liberty of making an earnest 
appeal to you and through you to the British Govern- 
ment to reconsider the Indian political situation? 
No one genuinely interested in the welfare of India 
ivants that the Axis Potvers should -win the war, for 
their victory is a peril to the cause of world freedom 
and specially to Indian liberty. For the sake of 
■winning the ■^var and for mobilising public opinion 
and the great resources of India, it is essential that 
India should have a free political status immediately. 
It is not enough for you to declare that India will 
attain freedom after the war. Immediate attainment 
of a free and equal status is not a mere expression of 
an abstract right but an essential condition for 
successful prosecution of the war itself. My ex- 
perience as a Provincial Minister under the present 
Constitution convinces me that the present system 
•of administration which places the final po-^ver of 
veto in the hands of the British representatives and 
■^vhich provides scope for interference with the legiti- 
mate activities of the Ministers can never serve the 
war-time requirements of the country. Gigantic 
preparations for Indian defence cannot be made 
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satisfactorily unless a National Government has the 
poiver to formulate and carry out a well-balanced 
policy for the purpose. The lessons of Burma should 
be an eye-opener to all right-thinking British states- 
men. The British Power, which controlled die des- 
tinies of that country during the period of its struggle 
with Japan, collapsed and made its exit from the 
country when it found that it had to yield to the 
superior strength of the enemy. On the other hand, 
if Burma was a free country, acting with the fullest 
co-operation with Britain and other Allied Powers, 
the people and their representatives would not have 
beaten a retreat but fought with their life-blood for 
maintaining every inch of a country whose freedom 
it was their sacred duty to uphold at any cost. ' It is 
therefore essential that India’s free status should be 
recognised immediately and the people of the 
country called upon to defend their own country in 
co-operation with the Allied Powers, and not merely 
/ look upon Britain to fight the impending aggression. 

The demand of the Congress as embodied in its 
last resolution virtually constitutes the national de- 
mand of India as a whole. It is regrettable that a 
campaign of misrepresentation is now being carried 
on in some sections of the foreign press characteris- 
ing the Congress demand as a virtual invitation to 
Japan and a surrender to chaos and confusion. No 
one desires that India should be plunged into a mass 
movemei^t resulting in disorder and anarchy. At 
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the same time a refusal on the part of the British 
“Government to deal with the real demand, of the 
people in a spirit of true statesmanship will be an 
even greater disaster; for by this unwise decision it 
is they and not the Congi'ess who will precipitate a 
crisis in India. Just as the Congress has a duty not 
to do anything suddenly which is bound to lead to 
chaos and disorder, so also have you a similar duty 
to ensure that there can be no just cause for discon- 
tent and disaffection, resulting in chaos and dis- 
order. Repression is not the remedy at this critical 
hour. Indeed the history of all countries struggling 
for freedom amply discloses that the greater the re- 
pression from the ruling po'^ver, the more intense is 
the spirit of resistance of the people who regard 
themselves as oppressed and downtrodden. You 
may keep down by a severely repressive policy the 
external manifestations of discontent,— even that 
may become difficult to achieve without using extra- 
ordinary force, ^vhich again ^vill have the most 
disastrous effects on the public mind of India. But 
even if you succeed, discontent is bound to be driven 
underground and anti-Government, especially 
anti-British feelings “^vill stiffen throughout India. 
The enemy’s object ivill be attained, for he cares not 
about Indian freedom but merely wants a chaotic 
condition in India, of which he will not fail to take 
the fullest advantage at the right hour. Indeed a 
blind pursuit of a repressive policy and a failure 
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to satisfy India’s legitimate aspirations may welL 
create an atmosphere in India which will make us 
look upon the enemy as a virtual liberator from the 
hands of the British oppressors,— a state of feeling 
with which many Indians hailed your ancestors 
under different surroundings in this very country 
about 200 years ago, when they gradually changed 
froni their role of traders to that of masters of Indian 
affairs. 

I therefore appeal to you to take a realistic view 
of the Indian situation, which must be examined in 
the light of rapidly-changing world-movements. 
There is none who is satisfied with the present system 
of Indian administration, and an immediate transfer 
of power is essential for. the solution of the Indian 
deadlock. The substance of the Congress demand 
is nothing more than this. If there is a hidden 
motive, to the contrary in the minds of the Congress 
leaders, which I for one am not prepared to believe, 
that motive will come out in its true colour as soon 
as your constructive proposals for the transfer of' 
power are made known to the public of India. 

What is regarded as the most unfortunate de- 
cision on the part of the British Government was its 
refusal to negotiate with Mahatma Gandhi, even 
after he gave his emphatic assurance that the move- 
ment would not start until all avenues for an 
honourable settlement had been explored. Indeed 
the movement has not been started by the Congress 
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but it is the British policy which Jias accelerated the 
crisis. This is an important aspect of the present 
situation \diich one cannot but deplore. 

J would icquest you to apply your mind imme- 
diaicly to the problem of the solution of the present 
deadlock which is equally disastrous to India and 
Britain. May I make certain tentative proposals 
which may well form tlie basis of an honourable 
Indo-British settlement ? 


(1) The British Government should declare 
that India ’.s freedom is formally recognised. 

(2) The Viceroy or any one deputed by the 
British Cabinet will be authorised to negotiate with 
die Indian political parties regarding the formation 
of an Indian National Government to whom power 
will be transfeiTcd. 

(3) The Indian National Government will 
declare its determination to fight the Axis Powers 
and it will not conclude a separate peace with 
the enemy. 

(4) The war policy of India will be in accord- 
ance wnth the policy as detennined by the Allied 
War Councils on wdrich India ivill be represented. 

(5) The Commander'in-Chief will remain in 
charge of the operational control of the war in India 
and ^vill carry out the common policy of the Allied 
War Councils. 
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The Indian National Government will be able 
to raise an Indian Army whose aim will be to help 
in the maintenance of internal security and also to 
defend the country against foreign aggression. 

(6) The National Government will be com- 
posite in character and will include representatives 
of important parties and groups in the country. It 
will set up provincial governments also on a similar 
basis. 

(7) The membership of the Central and Pro- 
vincial Cabinets will not be confined to Members 
of the Legislature but may include outsiders who 
may wield influence in the country and may be of 
special assistance during the period of the war. 

(8) The Indian National Government will con- 
centrate on an active policy of industrialisation and 
economic uplift of India so that India may effectively 
prosecute the war. 

(9) The India Office will be abolished. 

(10) As regards the future Constitution, the 
Indian National Government in due course will take 
necessary steps for the formation of a Constituent 
Assembly for the purpose. There will be a treaty 
between Great Britain and India which will specially 
deal with minority rights. In any case any minority 
will have the right to refer any proposal regarding 
the future [constitution to the arbitration lof an 
International Tribunal in case it considers such a 
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Step to be necessary for the protection of its just 
rights. The decision of such. Tribunal will be 
binding on the Indian Government and on the 
minority concerned. 

You, as the representative of the British Croxvn, 
should be authorised to deal with the Indian 
problem Avith a definite mandate from the British 
Government. I have indicated above a brief out- 
line of the fundamental points on the basis of which 
an IndO'British settlement is possible.. Other pro- 
posals may also be made. But the principal factor is 
that the British Government must make up its mind 
to transfer power before negotiations can at all be 
started. . 

Let me briefly anticipate ^vhat may be the con- 
sequences of such an offer. You will release the 
Congress leaders and ask for a truce from every side. 
The offer will indeed be one of the finest gestures 
that any human race has made, occupying the posi- 
tion of rulers over a vast territory like India. But 
this is exactly in accordance with the ideal for which 
the Allied Powers have grouped together and have 
plunged the whole -world into a veritable blood-bath. 

If the parties come to an agreement, the solution is 
immediately made and an awakened India bestirs 
herself with gigantic schemes of preparation for 
maintaining her freedom and also that of the Allied 
Po-5vers. It is extremely doubtful if any party will 
venture to take up an obstructive attitude. You, 
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on your part, must be prepared to hand over po^v’cr 
to tliose irlio arc ivilling; to accept it and shoulder 
responsibility. Once it is known that you have made 
up your mind to tmusCer power and you will not 
tolerate any particular party— ho^\*cvcr big and 
powerful— to obstruct, natural ])rudencc and self- 
interest will dictate to each party the immediate 
necessity for coming to a .sctllcmcni and accepting 
the offer. The non-co-operating party immediately 
loses its artificial power of veto. If it docs obstruct 
and non-co-operate. it places itself automatically in 
the backgi'ound when the Indian National Govern- 
ment takes up the reins of power and starts in its new 
career of sendee to the cause of Indian progress with 
the good-will of Great Britain and the Allied Powers. 
Indian opinion will not then hesitate to brand the 
activities of an obstructionist as inimical to the cause 
of India. If that party has then to be fought out of 
existence or suppressed by reason of its unlawful 
activities or pro-enemy tendencies, the. responsibility 
for doing so will not rest with you or the British 
Governrnent but tvith the Indian National Govern- 
ment itself. The condition precedent must of course 
be that such a Government is clothed with that free- 
dom which is the birth-right of India, a freedom 
which, in csonsideration of the present crisis, has to 
be enjoyed by us in full collaboration with other 
nations pledged, to the cause of progress, liberty and 
democracy. 
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Public opinion in India demands to-day that 
the British Government cannot sit idle and merely 
rule over India with British bayonets. If you are 
anxious to save India and the cause of the Allied 
Powers, you must make a gesture and no gesture will 
satisfy India to-day pther than one that will mean a 
transfer of power to our hands for .fighting for the 
freedom of our motherland. Please forget not that 
much as every Indian would like to feel that the 
enemy is bound to be routed, it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that the enemy may win, and 
then indeed begins a new career of slavery for the 
whole of India. If the worst comes to happen, the 
British will then withdraw from India and there ivill 
be a collapse of your administration. Even the 
Secretary of State with all his anxiety for the wel- 
fare of the teeming millions of India’s population 
will not come to rescue us from Japanese bayonets 
which already rule over Burma to-day. On the 
other hand, you have declared that you will with- 
draw from this country after the ivar and ackno^v- 
ledge India’s independence. We feel that for. the 
very purpose of fulfilling ydur declaration and for 
winning a war, which is as much yours as it is ours, 
a recognition of India’s free status is essential even 
during the war. But no sensible Indian would 
support a proposal that there should be a physical 
withdrawal of all Britishers from India during this 
critical period. We have to fight a common enemy 
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with all OHV joini resources. \Vhat \vc want is a 
broad-based adjustniciu between India and Britain 
during the interim period— an Indian National 
Government ruling over a free India, acting in a 
spirit of unity and co-operation witii Britain and 
the Allied Powers, to contribute her humble share 
to the cause of preservation of tcorld freedom. T he 
Gripps Tvlission failed as it had practically notliing 
to offer us immediately and also for other reasons 
rvhicli 1 need not enter into. At best it gave us a 
post-dated cheque on a Bank whose future status 
was not wholly stable. Only a free India along with 
the Allied Powers can save India and the rest of the 
world. 

I have intimated to the Governor of Bengal that 
I disapprove of the policy that has been launched by 
the British Government and their representatives at 
the present juncture. I am making this appeal to 
you in the hope that you will not allots false prestige 
to stand in the way, but take immediate action for 
solving the deadlock. In case however you feel tliat 
the British Government should not move further but 
allotv the present impasse to continue, I must regret- 
fully ask my Governor to relieve me of my duties as 
klinister, so that I may have full freedom to help to 
mobilise public opinion in demanding a settlement. 
I earhestly hope that both sides will cry a halt even 
at this last stage and all parties will do everything 
that is possible to arrive at a settlement which will 
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be honourable to all, and will help us to win the 
War that aims at crushing the finest fruits of human 
civilisation. May you, as the representative of tlie 
British Crown in India, rise equal to the occasion 
and contribute your worthy share in solving the 
deadlock. • 

As my letter represents the viewpoint of a large 
section of Indians, including many who have worked 
in co-operation with the British Authority in India, 
I request you to forward my letter to the British 
Pr im e Minister, Sir Stafford Cripps and the Secre- 
tary of State for India, so that, whatever the British 
Government may do, it may appreciate our attitude 
towards the present crisis. 


Yours sincerely, 

Syama Prasad Mooker^ee. 


His Excellency Lord Linlithgow, p.c., k.t., 

G.M.S.I., , G.M.I.E. 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 



PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 
—A COLOSSAL MOCKERY 

[November 16 ^ 1942) 

Dear Sir John, 

I have decided to resign from my office as 
Minister. My formal letter of resignation is being 
sent to you through the Chief Minister. A copy of 
my letter to him is enclosed. In this letter I propose 
to place on record the main events which have led 

r 

me to take this step. When I accepted office nearly 
a year ago I was fully aware of the difficulties of the 
task I was undertaking. The province was then 
surcharged with communal tension almost unprece- 
dented in its history. The war situation was also 
fast developing into serious proportions and the 
problem of strengthening the defence of the country 
was certainly one that required the combined 
co-operation of Government and the people. I have 
striven during the period of my office to maintain 
a healthy communal atmosphere, believing as I do 
that this province can never advance unless the two 
great communities comprised within it feel that its 
administration is being carried on in a fair and just 
manner. I have also maintained that in the interest 
of India herself our national war efforts must be 
strengthened and vitalised. I have not however 
always seen eye to eye with you in regard ta the 
manner and method of mobilising public opinion 
in favour of the country!s defence. 



!U( .vriuicnu: 


1 ‘‘hrdi liof Ut.sputilntr ;(!! the innttcrs I kd 
in !uy Ir5U'i\ tr> y»)n in March and July last 
aKo in snv h-ttcr to ihc \hV(.*rf)y on 12(h August 
!:Ht } ht’V riH' to ho lead along svitii tin's letter in 
otd«*i to apjiicriatc hou' 1 have tried over and again 
to p{ tsuadr (.o\ci nnirnt to rhangc its present baiTcn 
p'slity hot faded to ptodtu'c any tangible results. 


llof.idlv speaking, nn leasons for re.signation 
.ne twofold. as I inttinatcd to you at the 

tatltrst oppof (unity on !>ili August lact. f disajiprovc 
fif (Ilf p!.)!ify adopted by tiu; hriiisb Government 
atiil tiu (H'vtnunent of India s\'iih regard to the 
picseni politic a! situation in the country. I am 
av.Mts* that you, ns a Provincial Governor, have 
haiu'Iy any rcspotisibiliiy for ilic formulation of this 
policy, Hm my second rca.son mainly concerns you. 
Ami that is connected with the manner, in my 
opinion utnvnrnimed, in which you have interfered 
v/ith the tcork of the Ministry and liavc rendered 
so-{ ailed provincial autonomy into a meaningless 
farce. .Although you could not be held responsible 
for any all-India decisions, you might have risen to 
the full height of statesmanship and by pursuing a 
hold and straightforward policy of trust and 
co-operation, changed the tone of the administration 
in Bengal, leading to a wholesome relaxation of die 
political situation and ensuring the safety of a 
proi’incc ivhich is noiv one of ilic north-eastern war 
frontiers in India. 
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• Let me refer briefly to the general, political 
situation in the country. My letter to the Viceroy 
fully explains my view-point. But I should record 
here the extraordinary manner in ■which you acted 
when you received information of the policy as 
determined by the Government of India regarding 
the threatened Congress movement. When the 
letter from the Government of India came to the 
Chief Secretary, you showed it to and discussed it 
with the Chief Minister who rightly suggested that 
the policy enunciated by the Government of India on 
so important a subject should be fully discussed by 
Cabinet. You deliberately rejected this advice and 
even asked the Chief Minister to keep back the 
contents of the letter from his colleagues, although 
some permanent officials saw it and recorded their 
plans for giving effect to the directions. You 
decided that Cabinet would consider the letter onlv 
after information had been received from the 
Government of India that effect had actuallv been 
given to the policy formulated by it, follo'vinj the 
arrest of the Congress leaders. Consultetitt: at this 
stage was utterly useless as it gave no opptrtnnitv to 
Cabinet to record its views and commmneate them 
for the effective consideration of the Govemmept 
of India. 

When on 9.th August, after the arrett o£ th= 
Congress leaders at Bombay, yoa tthet ti-^ 

and asked us either to accept the zs'jl"- rr to 

4 . a - - 
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I pointed out to you that your action was extra- 
ordinal y and brought provincial autonomy to a 
state of ridicule. You expected Ministers to stand 
by you on the basis of collective responsibility but 
declined to trust them and consult them on such a 
vital matter except at the very last moment when 
consultation was indeed fruitless. On that day I 
intimated to you that I disapproved of the policy 
of the Government of India as I felt strongly that 
every effort should be made by tlie British Govern- 
ment and its representatives in India to secure an 
honourable and peaceful solution of the Indian 
problem rather than that it should attempt to over- 
aive the country by a ruthless policy of repression 
during the period of war. I did not resign at that' 
time as I told you that I was going to write to the 
Viceroy on the subject. That letter ivas sent 
through you on 12 th August and I received his reply 
early in September after my return from Delhi. I 
believe my letter has been- fonvarded to the British 
Government but it is clear that there is no desire 
whatsoever on the part of Government to bring the 
present impasse to an end. I had not in the mean- 
time sat idle' but had humbly attempted to organise 
public opinion in favour of an immediate settle- 
ment. Large sections of representative opinion in 
the country did openly approve of the steps that I 
along with others had taken. I got into touch fvith 
all the important political parties except the 
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Congress and when I asked for permission to inter- 
view Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders, 
my request was rejected by the Viceroy. 

I have all along felt that the principal responsi- 
bility for settling the present deadlock must rest 
with Government. The deadlock will not be solved 
until and unless Government makes up its mind to 
transfer power to Indians. Iihmediate establish- 
ment of composite National Government at the 
centre and in the provinces, enjoying real power 
and pursuing an all-out Defence policy, co-ordinated 
with the general war policy of the Allied Powers, is 
essential as much for India’s welfare as for that of 
the Allied Powers themselves. We want to regard 
ourselves just as free to mould our destinies as 
Englishmen would dike to feel in the land of their 
birth. Lack of Indian unity is a false plea put 
forward by British spokesmen. No political advance 
in the past was made conditional upon complete 
unity within India. If British Government decides 
to transfer real power and not play the old game of 
‘divide and rule', the parties must unite in their own 
interests. Those who do not unite, inspite of real 
transfer of power, will automatically fall in the 
back-ground. The fact is that the British Gov- 
ernment wishes to hold India under its sway at 
any cost. The demand of India is simple and 
straightforward. A slave cannot fight ivhole- 
heartedly for any noble cause. India wants that 
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she should be' a free country and she should fight 
along with, other free nations for the liberation of 
humanity against the onslaught of Axis Powers. 
You have enjoyed freedom in your own country for 
too long a period to realise fully what it means to be 
a subject-race that feels oppressed and down-trodden. 
The tragedy of it all is that at this critical hour 
when large territories under British Rule in the 
East have been snatched out of its control mainly on 
account of its failure, to fill the minds of their native 
people with a burning zeal for maintaining their 
integrity,— one must have freedom before one can 
die for it— it should even now persist in following 
the same mistaken policy with regard to the Indian 
people. 

If it is a crime to aspire to see one's country free 
and shake off foreign domination, including British, 
every self-respecting Indian is a criminal. There 
i.are administrators in India who dream constantly 
of fifth columnists walking on the roads and lanes 
of Indian towns and villages. These estimable 
gentlemen themselves belong to this category, if 
treachery to India's genuine interests is the real 
criterion of a fifth columnist in India. The great 
bulk of the Indian people can have possibly no 
sympathy with Japan or with any other Axis Power. 
Why should we Indians be at all anxious to invite 
Japan to this country? We want you to return to 
your own home safely and as speedily as possible, 
and does it stand to reason that we would %velcome 
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a new master with fresh vigour niul unsaii^lied lusi 
for widespread possession? AVc want lo In* rid of 
alien rule altogether. ^Vc want this ciuiniry lo 
belong to and to be governed by ourselves. India 
has for a long time allowed herself to be sacri'icetl 
at the altar of Imperial gi'ccd. 1 he d(M trine ol 
benevolent trusteeship stands cxjrloded and you t an 
no more throw dust into our eyes. Indian repre- 
sentatives therefore demand that the ]io]i( y of 
administration of their country in all spheres, 
political, economic and cultural, must be deiermi ned 
by Indians themselves, unfettered by irriiaiing 
acts of unsympathetic bureaucrats and bungling 
Governors. There was however ample room for 
mutual help and trust beuveen England and India 
for, after all, it is a common menace that thri;alens 
both to-day. We recognise that the war must for tlic 
present absorb our whole attention, but only with 
a free and willing partnership between India on tlic 
one hand, and England and other Allied Nations 
on the other, could rve have fittingly organised our- 
selves for keeping the enemy out of our own country 
and saving the cause of the Allied Nations them- 
selves. The British Government has fiiilcd to 


realise that India cannot be roused to a ])a.ssionaic 
fervour and devoted activity, such as witnessed in 
Russia and China, unless Indians feel that, tlicy are 
free men and their freedom is to be saved, no rnnitcr 
at what sacrifice. 
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These are natural sentiments fully consistent 
witii the declared war-aims of the Allied Nations. 
If you are sincere in your assertion that you are 
anxious for a new world-order and want to see that 
the cause of human freedom is never again 
imperilled, v'hy should you hesitate to do a little act 
of self-abnegation by acknorrlcdging India’s freedom 
and thus save yourselves from being branded as 
guilty of hypocrisy ? Instead of doing rvhat is just 
anef natural, for three months Government lias 
earned on a reign of repression, ivhich will serve as 
a good model to those deeply attached to totalitarian 
rules of conduct and whose alleged misdeeds are 
ividely circulated through British agencies. During 
these months people have lost their fear of bullets. 
What can possibly be your next sanction to hold 
India in chains ? To-day India seethes with dis- 
content and bitterness. It is the easiest thing in the 
■world to fight -^vith a people that are unarmed and 
defenceless. Some of the British spokesmen have 
said that India or a section of the country has 
declared war. If that is their belief, tlien let arms 
be provided to Indians and let the fight take place 
on a basis of equality. The most dangerous symp- 
tom to-day is that people feel so completely 
frustrated at the turn that events have taken that 
they -^v^ould vTelcome any change to get rid of the 
present tyranny. 
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It is indeed regrettable that men responsible 
for Indian administration should have forgotten the 
simple truth that Britain cannot fight India and the 
Axis Powers together. On account of sheer bank- 
ruptcy of statesmanship, much good-will and co-o 
operation on the part of Indians have been allowed 
to flotv in the channel of distrust and resentment. 
Many of the administrators have lost their equi^li- 
brium and cannot hide their animosity towards 
' Indians as a class. I am not suggesting that many of 
the senseless acts of outrage and sabotage committed 
during the last three months will help us to obtain 
our country’s freedom. Let lawlessness be checked. 
But that is not the only problem. Violence and 
counter-violence hax^e moved in a vicious circle and 
vitiated the atmosphere of the country today. You 
have failed to go to the root cause of the Indian 
unrest. It is the hunger of liberty that is to be satis- 
fied, if peace is to reign in India again. Mere sup- 
pression of external . manifestations of disorder by 
force, or worse still, a deliberate policy of terrorism, 
irithout any attempt to move along constructive lines 
to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of India only 
widens the gulf of difference- between Britain and 
India and is hardly of any good to either country or 
to the cause of world-freedom. India cannot be held 
against her will merely on the point of bayonet. 
Notes of warning are being sounded by well-meaning 
Britishers in their own country and here; and also 
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by infliienaal sections of public opinion in America 
and China. But a false sense of power, prestige and 
possession chokes the voice of reason and justice. 

I wish I could have closed my letter at this point 
*and had not to refer to your own administration 
which has also contributed in no small measure to 
the worsening of the situation. In my letter to you 
written in July last I had given an idea of my feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction and disappointment at the 
manner in ivhich I had seen you administer the 
affairs of this province. With much apparent good- 
will you have bungled stage after stage. For the 
first time since the Reforms of 1919 Bengal had a 
ministry enjoying the support of large sections of 
Hindus and Moslems. Parties and persons who were 
violently opposed to each other on political and com- 
munal considerations had agreed to stand on a com- 
mon platform for the good of the people specially 
during the period of war. There are certain people 
occupying high positions in this country and also 
abroad, who for obvious reasons do not like a strong 
combination of Hindu and Moslem elements. The 
co-operation offered by us was not responded to by 
you and a certain section of the permanent officials. 

I regret to say that from the very beginning of our 
association with you, you have failed to rise to that 
impartial height of a provincial Governor which 
could have given you courage and foresight to res- 
pect the Constitution, establish new conventions and 
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broaden the base of the provincial administration so 
as to win the affection and confidence of the people. 
You have all along permitted yourself to be guided 
by a section of permanent officials,— loyal die-hards, 
according to you; short-sighted and reactionary, 
according to us; resulting in the establishment of a 
government within a government which has proved 
disastrous to the interests of the province. 

I shall not go into details. But let me remind 
you that you shoived no sympathy whenever propo- 
sals for the recognition of the people’s rights in 
various fields of activity were made. They were 
turned down by you because of deep-rooted distrust 
and suspicion. Our proposal for raising a Bengal 
Army was not acceptable to you for reasons which 
would not even bear scrutiny. This alone would 
have revolutionised public opinion in Bengal. The 
scheme for ])opulavising the Home Guard was rejec- 
ted by you inspilc of unanimous advice of all .the 
Ministers, simply because 'you and your officials 
were afraid of trusting the pcojdc. You have syste- 
matically vcsisied the a]ipointmcnt of Pari iamen tar)' 
Secretaries and the expansion of Cabinet, just to 
embarrass the Ministry. Even before the Congress 
started any movement, you declined to give back to 
thousands of Bengalees their freedom v.'hich had 
been denied to them on suspicion or for participa- 
tion in political movements, nlihough wc were pic- 
pat ed to take full rcsponsihilily for their fimirc 
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behaviour and activities consistent with the irar- 
situation. Recommendations for individual releases 
or-even for temporary .relaxation were turned dovni 
by you, utterly oblivious of any assurance given by 
us. In matters relating to the denial policy you fail- 
ed to realise the untold suffei:ing into ivhich thous- 
ands of people would be thrown and the discontent 
that was bound to follow; and only after a good deal 
of efforts could that policy be only slightly modified. 
We do not yet know what plans have been kept ready 
for destruction of plants, machinery and other pro- 
perties in case of enemy invasion. Even in matters re- 
lating to supply of food and control of supplies you 
have interfered with ministerial action and have 
rendered our task extremely embarrassing. You 
have discouraged the growth of collective responsi- 
bility among Ministers while taking momentous de- 
cisions on vital issues. Ministerial advice has been 
brushed aside -in regard to selection and posting of 
officers, while your unabashed softness for the pre- 
sent Opposition Party is in marked contrast to the 
treatment we used to receive in a similar capacity 
when the last Ministry was in office. Even witli re- 
gard to a simple question like prorogation of the last 
session of the Assembly, you have declined to’acccpt 
our advice. Indeed I did not even receive a reply 
from you to my letter witten early in October, point- 
ing out how the Province had to incur wasteful and 
avoidable expenditure due to your decision not to 
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prorogue the Assembly, simply to harass the ministry. 
In matters alTccting the rights and liberties of the 
people you have constituted yourself into an aj^pcl- 
late authority and you claim to act in exercise of 
your special powers under the Government of India 
Act. I have repeatedly told you that this is an absurd 
■situation. During the war you can function with 
success only if you regard yourself as primarily res- 
ponsible to the people of this province and act on 
the advice of their chosen representatives. But you 
have regarded yourself as one who is beyond any- 
body’s control, enjoying powers without being re- 
■quired to give account to any other authority. You 
bave expressed your annoyance from time to time, 
that Ministers are not more active in rousing public- 
opinion in respect of matters relating to war or the 
general political situation. You 'ivill not allow 
Ministers to function and administer according to 
their own light and judgment. You and some of 
your officers will commit Government to policies and 
acts which Ministers do not approve of and after- 
wards you expect them to stand up as ohf^dient per- 
sons fully justifying the results of vour mistaken 
policy. The brunt of the attack falls on kfinisters 
The Legislature is even precluded from critiefrk"- 
■or commenting on your concur- }’ou in vour r-" " 
do not hesitate to take advantage of. and serrr 
even go beyond the spirit of the provbirr 
Government of India Ar and the ''' 
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Instructions, thus reducing ministerial administra- 
tion to a mockery. 

^ But the most difficult situation has been created 
with regard to the manner of suppression of the 
political movement. I have told you repeatedly that 
while it is the duty of any Government to see that 
acts of lawlessness are not committed or that dis- 
turbances are not created specially during this grave 
emergency. Government must not in any manner 
provoke a crisis or encourage or make it possible for 
officers to commit excesses or to inflict injury on 
innocent people. Where persons deliberately com- 
mit offences, they must face the consequences of 
. the law. But inspite of our best efforts, indiscrimi- 
nate arrests have been made, innocent persons as- 
saulted and shot down and oppression has been 
carried on in some parts in a manner hardly credit- 
able to any civilized Government. The fact that 
some British prisoners of War under German control 
were put under fetters roused the loud and angry 
protests of the British Government and its sup- 
porters. Can you not express even a fraction of that 
moral indignation for similar and even worse out- 
rages committed on Indians by the agents of the 
British Government itself? You have persistently 
refused to have allegations enquired into and have 
also helped in the suppression of publication of 
accurate news. 
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The political movement took a grave turn in 
some parts o£ Midnapore and none can say 
anything in respect of any legitimate measures 
taken to deal with persons guilty o£^ serious 
offences against the law. But in- Midnapore 
repression has been caiTied on in a manner 
which resembles the activities of Germans in 
occupied territories as advertised by British 
agencies. Hundreds of houses have been buint^ 
down by the police and the armed forces. Reports 
of outrages on women have reached us. .’Moslems 
have been instigated to loot and plunder Hindu 
houses; or the protectors of law and order have them- 
selves carried on similar operations. Orders were 
issued from Calcutta that it was not the policy of 
Government that houses should be burnt by persons 
in charge of law and order. I have ample evidence 
to show this order was not carried into effect and 
even after the unprecedented havoc caused by the 
cyclone on the 16 th October and our visit to the 
affected areas a fortnight later, the burning of houses 
and looting were continued in some parts of the dis- 
trict. Apart from the manner in which people were 
fired at and killed, these acts of outrage comrhitted 
by Government agencies are abominable in charac- 
ter. Let us condemn by all means acts of lawlessness 
perpetrated by volunteers. To my knowledge they 
did not take the life of any Government servant. 
In any case the wrongs perpetrated by breakers of 
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and order are no justification whatsoever for the 
upholders of law and order to terrorise innocent 

people and to oppress one and all in a ruthless- 
manner. 

The reports which I have received about the cal- 
lousness and indifference of some of the officers even- 
after the cyclone perhaps find no parallel in the 
annals of civilized administration. The suppression 
of ncivs of the havoc by Government, and, even of 
appeals for help, for more than a fortnight was crimi- 
nal. In the presence of the District Magistrate com- 
plaints were received that boats were not made avail- 
able on that fateful evening or even later to save the' 
lives of the people who were perilously resting for a. 
brief while on the roofs of their houses that ultimatly 
' collapsed. One gentleman gave a harrowing des- 
cription of the manner in which he and others beg- 
ged of officers to allow a boat found by them to ply 
for a couple of hours in order to rescue some men, 
women and children lying near the area concerned. 
This request was summarily rejected and the men 
who had used the boat were threatened with dire 
consequences. Later on, all the people whom this 
party wanted to rescue were washed away, never to 
be found again. After the cyclone curfew orders are 
continuing even in areas where people offered every 
co-operation. Our intervention in this respect pro- 
ved fruitless. Transport facilities and movements 
were extremely restricted even when we visited the 
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district a fortnight later. Cows were -requisitioned 
under the Defence of India Rules. The total des- 
truction of cattle owing to flood and storm would be 
somewhere betwen 75 and 85 per cent. Of the cows 
that remained, although they were giving milk and 
some were with calf, a good many were snatched 
away from private houses by the police and the 
military for the purpose of feeding the troops. Such 
inhuman callousness is indeed unparalleled. One 
officer’s report in writing to Government was that 
relief, whether organised by Government or any 
private agency, should be withheld for- a month and 
thereby people taught a permanent lesson. Relief 
measures adopted by local officers were utterly inade- 
quate. Even bonafide private relief workers from 
Calcutta, though they produced their credentials, 
found themselves in Jail under the Defence of India 
Rules. There is no chance on our part to get these 
officers removed- from that area because prestige will 
then suffer. There is no chance of any enquiry be- 
ing held, although other provincial governments 
have held enquiries, under far less serious circum- 
stances, for then again prestige will suffer. The only 
chance that people of this province apparently have 
is to suffer patiently at the hands of the upholders 
of laiv and order and wait for the day when nemesis 
is bound to come. 

We have been told that there are indications 
that political agitation is still in progress in some 
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parts of Midnapore. There may hare been sporadic 
outbursts but from my personal knowledge I can 
definitely assert that the bulk of the people, inclu- 
ding supporters of the Congress, genuinely want 
peace to be restored immediately. From my talks 
widi many inside and out-side the Midnapore Jail I 
am satisfied that if officers dealt with the situation 
with tact and sympathy, subversive activities' would 
completely stop and the whole of Midnapore would 
rise to a man to work whole-heartedly with Govern- 
ment for giving relief. It is disgusting how valuable 
time has been wasted for one month because of 
the apathetic and dilatory attitude of some of the 
local officers on the one hand, and the strange obs- 
tructiveness of some of the representatives of the 
department of law and order in Calcutta, on the 
other. Meanwhile thousands are suffering for 
want of food, shelter, medicine, clothings and drink- 
ing water. The present methods of persecution and 
slow action are both cruel and fatal and they will 
not die out nor the atmosphere improve until some 
officers are transferred from the district. Ministcr.s 
feel that both for the correct maintenance of law 
and order and for the sake of suffering humanity this 
should be done immediately, but they are powerless 
to give effect to it. You too declined to accept our 
advice in this respect. Could you not as Governor 
issue in time a public message of sympathy,-lhc 
Viceroy could do it-for the unprecedented loss 
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following the flood and cyclone, costing the lives of 
at least thirty thousand people and colossal destruc- 
tion of cattle and property, a havoc which British 
troops describe as similar to the worst ravages that 
may be caused by enemy bombing ? Let an impartial 
enquiry be cbnducted into the affairs of Midnaporc 
and die correct version on both sides see the light of 
the day. Will you have the courage to agree to iliis ? 

The manner in ivhich collective fines have been 
imposed by Government throughout the province 
deserves severe condemnation. The scliemc of im- 
position of collective fines on Hindus alone, iiTespec- 
tive of their guilt, has been an all-India feature and 
is a British revival of the ancient policy of Jijia for 
which Aurangzeb made himself famous. In Bengal 
the Chief Minister had been averse to the imposi- 
tion of such fines and tried again and again to lay 
down certain principles which ivere unimpeachable 
from the point of view of elementary justice. You 
have interfered with the Chief Minister’s decision 
and have prevented him from giving effect to these 
directions. Amounts have been imposed in many 
cases without any regard to the total damage caused 
or to the part played by the inhabitants concerned. 
In at least one case I know the collector was not 
even consulted; in some others local officers were 
invited by Government itself to propose the imposi- 
tion of fines. I have carefully examined the papers 
with regard to a number of these cases and the 
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monstrosity^of the imposition has- staggered me. I 
challenge you to place the materials on which deci- 
sions have been taken before any impartial judge 
and I have not the least doubt that in most cases 
the verdict will be that the fines are not at all 
leviable in accordance with the provisions of the 
Ordinance, or that the discrimination made is com- 
pletely unjustifiable or that the amounts fixed are 
entirely disproportionate in character. Fines have 
been imposedi in many cases without jthe Chief 
Minister knowing what was being done, . Only . 
recently it was suggested by the Chief Minister that 
the realisation might be delayed by a fortnight and 
the entire policy considered at a Cabinet meeting. 
Your answer to this request, which was made on 
behalf of us all, tvas in full conformity ivith the tradi- 
tions which you had already established. You had no 
objection to Cabinet meeting being held. But you 
indicated beforehand with sufficient clearness, but 
with unbecoming impropriety and discourtesy to 
ministers, that you would in any case pass orders 
in exercise of your individual judgment for the 
immediate collection, of the fines. 

It is amazing how in every matter concerning 
die rights and liberties of the people or where racial 
considerations were likely to arise, you have acted 
with singular indifference to the genuine interests of 
the people of this province. A difficult and tense 
situation, such as the present, might have been eased 
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by a policy of administration actuated by sympathy^ 
understanding and good-will. Irresponsible posses- 
sion of powers by persons without a high degree of 
administrative ability, ignorant of Indian mind and 
conditions and blindly guided by unsympathetic 
bureaucrats, leads to disastrous consequences dur- 
ing the period of war. If ever a time comes when 
an impartial stock is taken of what you and others did 
and omitted to do, the verdict will be that at a critical 
hour you hopelessly failed to serve a province of 
great strategic importance, although, if correctly ap- 
proached, its people were capable of being roused to 
an intense patriotic fervour and would have readily 
agreed to face any sacrifice and suffering for saving 
their own country from the impending invasion of 
the enemy. What you and others have done has only 
helped the enemy who cares not for our future. 
Whatever happens, it is we, the people of the land, 
who will suffer as much at the hands of our so- 
called protectors as of the avowed destroyers. Mili- 
tary matters are kept dead secret from us. We still 
hope Bengal and India will be successfully defended. 
But if the worst happens, you and others, who now 
feel overpowered by special responsibilities will, like 
your friends similarly situated in Burma, desert the 
province, we remaining here, unarmed, unprepared 
and emasculated, to face your parting bullets and the 
yet unknown operations of the denial policy on the 
one hand; and the oppression of the invading enemy, 
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on the other. And yet with good-will and statesman- 
ship on your side to which the great bulk of Indians 
ivould have warmly responded, what a bulwark a 
Free India and the Allied Nations would jointly 
have been against the combined forces of the Axis 
Poivers. 

I am sorry that our official association should 
end like this at this critical hour in the history of my 
province, I honestly feel I can be of no use to my 
countrymen or to you by remaining in office so long 
ns the general all-India policy remains what it is and 
the province is administered by you on lines which I 
-consider inimical to its best interest. 

I shall release this letter as also the previous 
letters I wrote to you in March and July last as soon 
as my resignation is accepted. May I publish your 
reply to my July letter? I also propose to publish 
.simultaneously my letter to the Viceroy sent on 12th 
August. Will you please ascertain if I may publish 
his reply to my letter? All these letters deal "ivith 
matters of far-reaching importance to the public in 
India and abroad, specially at this critical juncture 
in the history of our country. 

, Yours sincerely, 

Syama Prasad Mookerjee 

His Excellency Sir John Herbeit, g.c.i.e., , 

Governor of Bengal. 



THE RESIGNATION • 

(Noveiiiljrr 16, lV-!2) 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I have addressed a long letter to the Covernor 
today, copy of which I enclose. This ^vill cxj^lain to 
you the circumstances, beyond your control and 
mine, %vhich compel me to resign. 

A formal letter of resignation addressed to the 
Governor is sent herewith. Please for\s*ard it to him. 

Whatever may happen in future, I hope you 
and I will be able to work together for the protection 
of popular rights and for maintaining a healthy 
communal atmosphere in the province. 

I am indeed grateful to you for all the confi- 
dence you have sho'vvn me during the last one year. 

Yours sincerely, 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee 

The Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 

Chief Minister of Bengal. 
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16ih Koveynber. 1942. 


Dear Sir John, 

I hereby resign from my office as a Minister. 

I have addressed another letter to you to-day 
explaining in detail the circumstances which compel 
me to take this step. This letter is being sent to 
you through the Chief Minister. 

Yours sincerely, 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee. 


His Excellenq- Sir John Herbert, g.c.i.e.. 
Governor of Bengal. 



Appendix A. 


THE HOLLOWNESS OF THE CRIPPS OFFER 

The debate in the House o£ Commons on the 
failure o£ the Cripps mission clearly indicated that 
the Indian point o£ view had not been correctly 
appreciated. People ^vho are not fully conversant 
with facts may well form the conclusion that the 
Indian political parties had deliberately throtvn 
away an offer of great value made by the British 
Government leading towards Indian freedom. The 
Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha was the first to have expressed its vietv^-point 
on the Cripps scheme. It found in the scheme 
much that was clearly good and much that Tvas posi- 
tively bad for India. Since Sir Stafford Cripps made 
it abundantly plain that India had either to take the 
main features of the scheme as it stood, or to leave it, 
we had no option but to reject the scheme. 

Let me first deal with the right of a provincial 
unit to secede from the Indian federation. This is 
popularly know as the Pakistan demand of the 
Moslem League to which the British Government 
has virtually surrendered. The proposal contains 
the seeds of disruption of India which would ger- 
minate at the will of only a section of the Indian 
people. They openly disavow their loyalty to the 
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spirit of India as such and base their allegiance to an 
Idea of separate federation which might well be 
allied to other independent states, governed by 
people following one particular religious faith. 
India is one and has been one country from time 
immemorial, although inhabited by millions of 
people of varied religions, castes and creeds. This 
fundamental unity of India has 'been the growth of 
centuries of efforts of Hindus, Moslems, Buddhists 
and, during the last two centuries, of Britishers them- 
selves. Indeed the principal achievement of Britain 
in India during her 200 years of rule has been the 
strengthening of an Indian political entity wliich the 
British statesmen of 1942 desire to break with their 
own hands. The problem is not really hoiv to knit 
together various provincial units, oiow separated 
from each other, into the frame-work of an Indian 
federation or "a nezu Indian Union”, as stated by 
Sir Stafford Cripps; but how to retain and further 
deepen the cultural and political entity of India and 
by judicious unloosening of rigid control at the 
centre, to confer larger powers upon autonomous 
provincial units. Any proposal that may lead to the 
breaking of India into several independent frag- 
ments or into two or more independent federations, 
each maintaining its own army, its railway, its cin- 
rency, with power to negotiate ivnth any foieign 
country, with no strong and cohesive central Govern- 
ment will sound the death-knell of Indian unity and 
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freedom. Strange, indeed, that such a proposal 
could even bear a moment’s examination at a time 
when the tragic lessons o£ dividing Central. Em ope 
into small states are so clearly linked up ^vdth die 
terrible war that is devastating human civilization 
to-day. India will then become a veritable chess- 
board on which not only Indian provinces (consti- 
tuted mainly on a religious basis) may fight with 
each other but interested foreign nations may find 
ample scope for fateful intrigues and dissensions. 
One may say that I am drawing up a picture that is 
unnecessarily gloomy and menacing. My ansiver is 
that India did pass through such stages in course of 
her chequered history and why should the British 
Government, while departing from this country, 
formulate a scheme which, instead of unifying 
diverse elements, may well throw the country into 
a chaotic condition? 

And one asks what is the impelling reason for 
such a dangerous and hazardous proposal? The 
answer which we receive is that Moslem opinion will 
not otheiwise be satisfied. It seems indeed amazing 
that the same British Government which has re- 
solutely withstood the insistent demand of Indian 
self-government for more than 35 years should now 
feel compelled to succumb to a fantastic claim, which 
IS not even three years old, for the vivisection of 
India, made by one section of a community, although 
the same may be injurious to the interest of India 
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as a whole. - Be it noted here that there are large 
seaions of Moslems themselves who do not favour 
this proposal but they, strangely enough, receive no 
encouragement from British leaders. It is the gi'oup 
of separationists ivho are encouraged by British 
policy to spread far and wide their appeal to Pan- 
Islamic fanaticism. And this support has noiv cul- 
minated in an open blessing of the scheme by the 
British Government itself. If the British ivants that 
Indians should not have internal peace and should 
live in perpetual bitterness and strife, it could not 
have done anything better. 

Many friends mthout studying the problem 
ask— but surely, have not 90 millions of Moslems the 
right of self-determination ? Let me anstver tliis 
question fully. The right of secession is not being 
granted to Moslems as such residing in seH-contained 
zones but to a provincial unit. The present provin- 
cial boundaries, although they were not adjusted on 
any linguistic, cultural, communal or sociological 
basis, tvill continue to be die guiding factor at the 
time of cessation. Every such province tviil include 
Hindus, Moslems^ Chrisdans, Buddhists, Jains, 
Anglo-Indians and others. Take Bengal, with a 
population of about 60 millions of people of ivhich 
about 52 per cent, are Moslems and 44 per cent, are 
Hindus. What is this code of self-determination that 
entitles 52 per cent, of Moslems to decide the fate of 
44 per cent, of Hindus and take the province out of 
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the Indian federation? When ihc British spokes- 
men talk of self-determination, what nghi have they 
to confine it to provinicial units alone, parliculaih 
when each such provincial unit contains large sec- 
tions of people belonging to diverse faiths and 
creeds? There apparently the majority ^vin not be 
“tyrannical” and can easily be trusted to decide the 
fate of large or small minorities residing within the 
area. The great responsibility of the British 
Government for the safety of the minorities is not at 
all adversely aSected in such cases. Why, one asks, 
should not then the same principle of self-determina- 
tion apply in respect of India as a whole, and 'tvhy 
should not the people of India have the right to de- 
termine for themselves tvhether they want their otrn 
country to be vivisected or not ? 

Therefore, if the object is to confer a right on 
the Moslem to decide what they want for themselves, 
it is clear that object cannot be achieved trithout 
surrendering the rights of peoples of other faiths and 
communities residing in the same zone. Again, if 
the object of vivisection is to settle the communal 
problem, let me say at once that that object will not 
also be achieved at all. For, as I have said already, 
Hindus and Moslems will still continue to live 
within the same zone. .Neither party will then be 
actuated by any common ideal of Indian nationhood. 
The existing differences will reappear in a more 
aggressive form as the zones will then openly express 
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their, loyalty to states based.on the religion of the 
majority community. 

We are often told that Hindus residing in the 
provinces v;here Moslems are in a majority will not 
be malti'eated because of the consequent possibility 
of Moslems being similarly dealt with in provinces 
where Hindus will be in a majority. Is this a safe 
and sane outlook as regards India’s future existence ? 
Communal harmony and peace will then develop 
not by placing religion out of politics, not by deve- 
loping a common ideal of nationhood, but by keep- 
ing alive a perpetual spirit of retaliation if occasion 
arises, and also as a logical conclusion thereof, by 
keeping the door open for a civil xvar between two 
provinces or .tiw federations. That members of a 
particular community should be treated as hostages 
■ within an area is a most dangerous proposition which 
should not be countenanced by any Britisher or 
Indian -^vlio is interested in the welfare of the Indian 
people. 

One may look at the problem from any direc- 
tion one likes. And the ans-^ver is irresistible that the 
very idea of a possible vivisection of India is repug- 
nant to the safety of India as a whole and to the ivel- 
fare of Hindus and Moslems alike. People who ad- 
vocate this scheme, be they Indians or foreigners, are 
consciously or unconsciously the enemies of Indian 
progress. To us, this is a fundamental issue. It is 
an issue which admits of no compromise and has to 
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be fought to the bitterest end, irrespective of all con- 
sequences. 

One may ask what then should be the proper 
solution of the minority problem in India ? When 
we negotiate with the British Government we natur- 
ally think in terms of a settlement which will be 
peaceful by nature and will be capable of being 
translated in due course into a statute to be enacted 
by the British Parliament. We are not discussing 
here the possibility of India winning her political 
freedom by means of an open resistance to Britain, 
nor are we considering the question of solving the 
Hindu-Moslem problem by means of a civil war. 
The basis of the Cripps scheme is that a settlement 
honourable to India and to all parties may be reach- 
ed in India which will be accepted by the British 
Government. The' scheme contemplates a treaty 
between Britain and the Constituent Assembly in- 
volving the rights of the minorities. That proposal 
has been accepted by all the parties. It will, there- 
fore, afford sufficient guarantee to all minorities to 
have their rights of citizenship • protected in the 
future constitution of India. I take it that the 
Constitution Act itself will embody the terms of 
this treaty which will be binding on the Indian 
Fecleradon and the Provincial Units. In future if 
any point arises suggesting a violation of any of the 
provisions of the treaty, the party concerned will no 
doubt have a proper remedy in accordance with the 
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constitution itself. ' Let us now proceed to the next 
stage. The Constituent Assembly meets and frames 
a constitution for India. It is said that the Assembly 
will include a majority of Hindus, and they may 
frame a constitution which may prove repugnant to 
certain important elements- in the national life of 
India. Let us not forget that the treaty ivdll be there 
to protect minority rights, and the draft constitution 
must be in conformity with the provision of the 
treaty. Normally tliere should not, therefore, arise 
at this stage any serious case of violation of minority 
rights. But supposing for the sake of argument that 
the draft constitution does find serious opposition 
from certain elements with the minority communi- 
ties, hoiv should such differences be solved ? Now 
our point is that no party or community will have 

■ the right to question the supreme and fundamental 
unity of India. That will not be, dierefore, a 
question of dispute between the Constituent 
Assembly and any minority community. A minority 
community may object to certain features of the 
draft constitution on specific grounds. For instance, 
there may be the question of joint and separate elec- 
torates, or of reservation of seats, or of reservation 
of services, or of weightage in die Legislature or of 

- educational facilities or right of religious obsen-- 
ances, and so on. On these points the decisions of 

■ the Constituent Assembly will be there. Fhc 
reasons for their non-acceptance by any minorit)- 
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community should also be clearly expressed and die 
points o£ difierence, alter they have been t^ulated, 
should stand referred to an International Tribunal 
to be composed by the Constituent Asseinbly in con- 
sultation with the dissenting party whose nominee 
will be included in the Tribunal itself. Whatever 
decision that Tribunal will make will be binding on 


the Constituent Assembly and tbe dissenting party 
and the dra£t constitution will stand accordingly 


amended. The British Government, therelore, will 
receive Crom the Constituent Assembly a draft cons- 
titution either based on agreement in its entirety, or 
\)ased on the decision of the Constituent Assembly 
as amended by the International Tribunal. 

What more guarantee is it possible for Hindus 
or for Indians as a whole to give to Moslems or to the 
British Government regarding the bona fide of their 
intention? We are prepared to treat the minority 
problem in the same manner as it has been treated 
under the conventions of the League of Nations. 
Only on one point we are absolutely uncompromis- 
ing, and that is we shall not allow India to be 
vivisected. Those Britishers who ask us to accept 
this proposal for the sake of peace should remember 
ilint llicre are certaiu matters in life which do not 
admit of a compromise. AVhy is it that Britain her- 
self refuses to compromise with Hitler ? The latter 
Wonip to Europe and I believe still adheres to the 
Clivmian faith. If Hitler could he pacified hy 
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British surrender or by -world-surrender for the 
. matter of that, will Britain or the rest of the irorid 
now figl^ting Hitler agi-ee to do so merely for the 
^ake of compromise ? Britain and the other Allied 
Forces are fighting for a gi-eat cause, for an ideal of 
life which justifies any sacrifice. The same exactly 
is the position with us irho feel iritli all the genuine- 
ness that we can command that we can never allow 
the integrity and unity of our motherland to be 
broken for the sake of placating a section of Indian 
people who are little concerned u'itli the peace and 
progress of India as a whole. 

I have dealt ivith the right of cessation nr some 
length, because there are many people who do not 
genuinely appreciate our vie'ivpoint. I sincerely 
hope that all fair-minded critics will appreciate how 
•dangerous this portion of the Cripps scheme is, and 
they will do everything that is possible to see that 
the British Government withd^a^vs its concurrence 
from this commitment. 

As regards interim arrangements, I rcgici u> 
say tiiat they have been delightfully vague and in- 
definite. The real question is that representative; 
of Indian people must have power transfened ro 
them during interim period. 1 he Government of 
India Act of 1935, both in respect of the provincial 
sphere and of the centre, (the latter being still con- 
trolled by the 3919 Act) is totally unsmted m 
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present conditions. To win the wav people rattsl Ccd 
L dte countv, is theirs, the Govevnnvent vs the.vs 
and their Government is fighting the ba«le o fvcc- 
. dom. It is amazing that Sir Stafford Cripps shon d 
have failed to have given a clear assurance Uvat t ic 
proposed National Government at the Centre dur- 
ing the mterim period would have real power to 
administer the affairs of the country. At present the 
Viceroy has an expanded Council. But it is an open 
secret that there is no collective responsibility, and 
the Indian members have little voice in shaping the 
policy of the Government of India unless the Viceroy 
chooses to agree to their viewpoints. What obstacle 
was there to allow an immediate convention to grow 
that, although during the interim period the Viceroy 
might remain responsible to the Crown, the Viceroy 
would act on the advice of his Cabinet on all matters 
relating to the defence and welfare of India. We 
do not want mere Indianisation of the Viceroy’s 
Council. We want both Indianisation and porver. 

It was said that such a Cabinet could not be formed 
because then it would mean the tyrannical rule of 
Ae majority community over the minority. This was 
indeed a most mischievous suggestion. After all if a 

counu, is to have a National Cabinet, the mj;!; 

must have a predominant voice in such Cabinet, 
e point IS whether important minority interests 

tr and the ConstLtion h ' 

so devised and worked that no community can 
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have leptimate complaint regarding any imfeir or 
discriminatory treatment. 

^ ^ Regarding Defence Policy it is but natural tliat 

Indians want a clear assurance that they would have 
an effective voice in shaping, and administering the 
defence policy of India. To-day Indians want that 
they should be armed and trained for the purpose 
of defending their country against foreign aggression. 
Indians want that their country should be free and 
tliat Indians should control her affairs. They do 
not want any foreign control or invasion. They do 
not want a change of masters. Whatever tlieir politi- 
cal viewpoint may be against the British, if Indians 
could have been trusted and properly trained for 
defence purpose, they would not only have been an 
invincible force against Japanese aggression but also 
have become the greatest pillar of support "in defence 
- of democracy and freedom throughout the world. 
We are told very often that Indians are not yet lit 
to guide and control the Defence Policy of their 
country. The reply to that is that unless Indians 
are actually placed in charge of National Defence, 
it is impossible to say -whether they will prove a 
success or not. In any case looking at the reverses 
which Britain has suffered in Singapore, Malaya and 
Burma, is it not extremely hazardous for anyone to 
askrt that if things were left to Indians, they would 
' have done worse ? It is obvious that cite War Polict 
cannot be decided by India alone. The policy must 
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be determined by dte Allied Counal and I K 

Pacific War Council which would include i pi 
seutatives of a truly National Government in India 
Such a Government however will haw full pouci 
to mobilise all possible resources within the country 

for the effective defence of India. 

The real truth is that in spite of sweet words, a 
deep distrust still surrounds the horizon. At this 
critical hour Britain’s duty is simple and straight- 


forward. If she really means that Indiaris should fight 
the Axis Powers with all her strength, there must be . 
a clear declaration as regards the free status of India 
after the War, without any reference whatsoever to 
the mischievous possibility of breahing India into 
fragments. As regards the present, rvhile India 
must have a tree status, the National Government 
should be so constituted as to function in close 


collaboration- with Great Britain and the Allied 
Ponrers during the Wax. The call should go 
forth to all the political parties to help in the 
formation of such a Government which must be 


trusted and given complete authority to administer 
Indian affairs according to India’s needs. There 
may be sections here and there who may not 
come forward to join such a scheme. But there is 
not the least doubt that such a proposal will be wel- 
comed by the people at large, and those who will 
beep awy will either be dubbed as traitors or will 
con disappear into the limbo of oblivion as nerso.. 
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'ivho failed to play the game when their country was 
in dire need of their loyal and devoted service. Real 
transfer of power and mutual trust,— these are the 
needs of tlie hour, if India is to fight and win a total 
war. Will Britain respond even at this late hour ? 


S. P. M. 



Appendix B. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 

{Speech by Dr. Sya7na Prasad Mookerjee at a public 
meeting held in Calcutta to co7isider the war 
situation on 20th Ju7ie, 19^10, presided 
over by the Gove7'nor of Be77gal). 

We have just now passed a resolution re-aflirm- 
ing our desire to offer our’ assistance to^^^ards the 
attainment of victory. The resolution which I have 
the honour to move refers specifically to our anxiety 
that Bengal should be enabled to make her contribu- 
tion both in trained men and materials for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the War. .The crisis that is 
hourly deepening in Europe only brings home to us 
our tragic helplessness to an ever-increasing degree. 
What assistance' can we possibly render to others or 
to ourselves so long as a bold and far-reaching policy 
of training Bengalees in all branches of modern war- 
fare is not resolutely carried into practice ? It is not 
my purpose to dilate here on the disastrous effects of 
the military policy of the British Government in 
India which has left her men unarmed, untrained 
and defenceless. But if I just refer to the past, it is 
to ask for an immediate revision of Governmental 
policy. Bengalees along with other Indians must be 
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completely trusted and no obstacle whatsoever 
should be placed in their way to receive militar)^ 
training. If the existing legislative and parlia- 
mentary enactments stand in the way of Bengal or of 
any other province raising her national militia, the 
situation demands that necessary alterations should 
be made forthwith consistent with our country’s 
claims and aspirations. Indians can never be satis- 
fied with the present half-hearted policy of the autho- 
rities. We demand the right to defend our country, 
the right to arm ourselves just as free citizens of every 
free country are being allowed to-day in other parts 
of the ivorld. Mere resolutions declaring our deter- 
mination to fight for victory are meaningless when 
country after country is succumbing to the ruthless 
froces of the enemy. Publicity of news propaganda 
or formation of a civic guard may have their utilities 
under certain conditions. But the principal require- 
ment is to make Indians feel by acts and not by mere 
words and resolutions that unrestricted facilities are 
being placed at their disposal to equip themselves 
for the defence of their motherland. 

It is not by training alone that India can play 
her part in this time of crisis. The primary essential 
for modern warfare, ivhether offensive or defensive, 
is a powerful industrial apparatus. Here again an 
immediate change of policy is called for.^ There is 
hardly another country in the world richer than 
India in -raw materials but hitherto these raw 
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materials have not been utilised to Indian’s best ad- 
vantage. India must be made self-sufficient m indus- 
try and manufacture not only in respect of arms an 
ammunitions but also in essential chemical an 
engineering industries, including aeroplanes an 
aero-engines, in meteorology, in communications, 
in power and liquid fuel. In this gigantic task of re 
construction we may have foreign experts brought 
out as occasions may demand but the services of 
Indian scientists and workers must be made available 
in an unrestricted manner. Work must commence 
in this direction in every province consistent with 
its resources. We do not accept the position that the 
task is either impossible or that it is already too late. 
Nothing is impossible and nothing is too late, only 
if the Government concerned moves solely and swift- 
ly in India’s national interests and with the com- 
bined support of all parties. The example of 
China in this connection is worth mentioning. With 
the help of foreign experts China has built up her 
war industries during the last two years in the midst 
of hard struggles with Japan. Inspite of manifold 
difficulties full-fledged workshops for the manu- 
facture of rifles, guns, cartridges, aerolpane-parts, 
explosives, motor-cars, lorries, telephone parts, radio- 
parts have been established in the West-part of 
China. If Government is anxious to secure the co- 
operation of India in defence, it must completely get 
over the atmosphere of distrust and suspicion, take 
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Indians into their confidence and fully train and 
mobilise not only the man-power of India bui 

also . her latent scientific and industrial possi- 
bilities. 

We are passing dirough a time idiich perhaps 
has had no, parallel in histor)^ The doctrine of 
Might is light is noiv’^ sought to be applied for tlie 
purpose of destruction of human civilization itself. 
While this meeting has resolved unconditionally to 
support the ivar, it is essential that a completely 
favourable atmosphere should ^be treated imme- 
diately so that India may feel at heart that she is 
fighting for a cause which is no less sacred and dear 
to her than to any other fighting potwr. The 
Secretary of State forTndian spoke glowingly the 
other day in commemoration of the Magna Charta 
in England. If in 1215 England forced an unwilling 
King to sign the Magna Ghana which she then 
claimed to be her birth-right, why slioiild not 
England imte a new chapter in the histor>' of the 
world in 1940 and spontaneously grant to India her 
own Magna Charta and acknoivlcdgc her as a free 
country? Even at this late hour if a free India 
backed by a comprehensive programme of national 
defence can whole-heartedly join her hands tv'ith 
England and her Allies, it may tvell mark the hirth 
of a new force capable of fighting to the bittci end for 
the presentation of democracy and freedom. 
is wanted at this crisis is bold and statcsmenlu-c 
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action that may at once capture the hearts of 
millions of Indians and not any repetition of half- 
hearted aunoiincements based on rusty doctrines 
of power and prestige. In their own interests and 
for the peace of the world, Indians and Britishers 
can and must stand shotddcr to shotddcr on a footing 
of perfect equality and fight for the attainment of a 
common cause. 

No proposals for national defence can succeed 
in Bengal unless wc arc prepared to sink our differ- 
ences and work together in as a spirit of true com- 
ndeship. I do not wish to conceal from you that 
die Hindus of Bengal have been subjected to 
grievous wrongs and their confidence in the sense of 
•justice and fairj)lay of the authorities lias iicen 
rudely shaken; they will certainly demand for their 
redress at the apjn-opriate time. Nor (U) I wisli to 
conceal ft-om you. who represent the Oown in this 
province, that to-day there exist genuine fears in 
the minds of a large section of Hindus in Bengal 
that the War-situation may so develop as to render 
t eir lives and properties specially unsafe. I re- 
e y hope that our fears may prove groundless 
to you personally I make this appeal that so long 
you are called upon to discharge the onerous 
uties of Governor of Bengal you will ensure that in 
so times of acute crisis, the administration of the 
P ovince in every sphere is carried on in a spirit of 
S 0 will and {airplay so that all persons, me 
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women, Indians and Europeans alike may confi- 
dently join hands and pursue a constructive policy 
of national defence which will not only hring peace 
and honour to Bengal but will enable her to contri- 
bute •worthily to the noble cause of making the 
^vorld safe for freedom and democracy. 




